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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PIUS IX. 


CuapTeR 1X.—Rome after the escape of the Pope.—His protest from Gaeta.— 
The Constituent Assembly convoked.—A Republic proclaimed and the Pope de- 
posed.—Mazzini arrives in Rome.—The sad condition of the city.—Pius IX 
appeals to the Catholic Powers of Europe. 


Ar the announcement of the escape of the Holy Father, the conspirators 
were thunderstruck. ‘They could scarcely believe it. Their guards had com- 
plete possession of the palace, and even of the ante-chamber of his Holiness, 
and for hours after his departure they continued their watch over the empty 
apartments. How was it possible, then, they thought, for the Pope to escape 
from their hands? They felt a secret consternation, which they found it difficult 
toconceal. They well knew that the Pope being at liberty and beyond their 
control, he would avail himself of the first opportunity to expgse their impious 
proceedings to the various governments of Europe. This filled them with 
alarm; they felt that their usurped power was destined to be of short duration ; 
that though, like one who had fallen over a precipice into a raging torrent, they 
might rise and float on the surface fora few moments, they would inevitably 
sink and be swallowed up in the abyss. 

On the morning after his departure, they issued a proclamation, in which 
they declared that “the Pope, yielding to fatal counsels, had quitted Rome the 
previous night ;”? while it was well known to themselves, and to every one con- 
versant with the facts, that the Holy Father had “ yielded” to the assassin’s 
rifle, scaling ladders, the incendiary torch, and cannon pointed at his palace. 

As soon as circumstances would permit, after his arrival at Gaeta, the Pope 
issued a protest against the violent proceedings at Rome, and detailed the causes 
which compelled him to quit his dominions. This protest was made on the 
17th of December following his departure from Rome, and reads as follows: 

“Raised by Divine dispensation, in a manner almost miraculous, in spite of 
our unworthiness, to the Sovereign Pontificate, one of my first cares was to 
endeavor to establish a union between the subjects of the temporal state of the 
Church, to make peace between families, to do them good in all ways, and, as 
far as depended upon us, to render the state peaceable and flourishing. But 
the benefits which we did all in our power to heap upon our subjects, the wide 
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founded institutions which we had granted to their desires, far, as we must in 
all candor declare, from inspiring that acknowledgment and gratitude which we 
had every right to expect, have occasioned to our heart only reiterated pain and 
bitterness, caused by those ungrateful men whom our paternal eye wished to 
see daily diminishing in number. All the world can now tell how our benefits 
have been answered, what abuse has been made of our concessions, how, by 
denaturaliziag them, and perverting the meaning of our words, they have 
sought to mislead the multitude, so that these very benefits and institutions have 
been turned by certain men into arms, with which they have committed the 
most violent outrages upon our sovereign authority, and against the temporal 
rights of the Holy See. Our heart refuses to repeat in detail the events which 
have taken place since November 15, the day on which a minister who had our 
confidence was barbarously murdered by the hand of an assassin, applauded 
with a still greater barbarity by a troop of infuriated enemies to God, to man, 
and to every just political institution. This first crime opened the way toa 
series of crimes committed the following day, with sacrilegious audacity. They 
have already incurred the execration of every upright mind in our state, in 
Italy, and in Europe; they have incurred execration in all parts of the earth. 
This is the reason why we can spare our heart the intense pain of recapitulating 
them here. 

«“We were constrained to withdraw from the place in which they were com- 
mitted—from that place where violence prevented us from applying any remedy, 
reduced to weep over and deplore with good men those sad events, and still 
more lamentable want of power in justice to act against the perpetrators of 
these abominable crimes. Providence has conducted us to this town of Gaeta, 
where, finding ourselves at full liberty, we have, against the authors of the 
aforesaid attempts and acts of violence, solemnly renewed the protests which 
we issued at Rome at the first moment, in the presence of the representatives 
accredited to us of the Courts of Europe, and of other and distant nations. By 
the same act, without in any manner departing from the institutions we had 
created, we took care to give temporarily to our states a legitimate governmental 
representation, in order that in the capital and throughout the state provision 
should be made for the regular and ordinary course of public affairs, as well as 
for the protection of the persons and property of our subjects. By us, more- 
over, has been prorogued the session of the High Council and the Council of 
Deputies, who had recently been called to resume their interrupted sitting. But 
these determinations of our authority, instead of causing the perturbators and 
the authors of the acts of sacrilegious violence of which we have spoken to re- 
turn into the path of duty, have urged them to make still greater attempts. 
Arrogating to themselves the rights of sovereignty, which belong only to us, 
they have, by means of the two councils, instituted in the capital an illegitimate 
governmental representation, under the title of Provisional Supreme Junta of 
the State, which they have published by an Act dated the 12th of the present 
month. The duties of our sovereignty, in which we cannot fail, the solemn 
oaths with which we have, in the presence of God, promised to preserve the 
patrimony of the Holy See, and to transmit it in all its integrity to our suc- 
cessors, obliges us to raise our voice solemnly, and protest before God, and in 
the face of the whole universe, against this gross and sacrilegious attempt. 
Therefore we declare to be null, and of no force or effect in law, all the acts 
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which have followed the violence committed upon us, protesting above all that 
the Junta of State established at Rome is an usurpation of our sovereign powers, 
and that the said Junta has not and cannot have any authority. Be it known, 
then, to all our subjects, whatever may be their rank or condition, that at Rome, 
and throughout the whole extent of the Pontifical State, there is not and cannot 
be any legitimate power which does not emanate expressly from us; that we 
have by the sovereign motu propria of the 27th November, instituted a tempo- 
rary commission of government, and that to it alone belongs exclusively the 
government of the nation during our absence, and until we ourselves shall have 
otherwise ordained. Pius Papa IX.” 

The moment this protest appeared in Rome, it was torn down and trampled 
under foot. After the departure of the Pope, a week or two intervened before 
any steps were taken by the conspirators towards establishing anything in the 
shape of a regular government. At length, about the middle of December, the 
“Supreme Junta,” with a view of restraining that anarchy which threatened 
their own destruction, petitioned the minister to present to the Chamber of 
Deputies a project of a law for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly. 
This proposal was adopted, and the law promulgated. It consisted of fifteen 
clauses, and foreshadowed the character of the new constitution. It proposed 
to enact that the election for the members of the Assembly should take place on 
the 25th of January, by universal suffrage and by ballot; that the Assembly 
should consist of two hundred members, without property qualifications; and, 
finally, that the Assembly should meet at Rome on the 5th of February. 

Never, perhaps, was a greater farce played off than the election which fol- 
lowed, especially in Rome. Everybody was dragged to the polls and forced to 
vote for the Assembly. Bands of the most desperate characters went around 
through the most unfrequented places, hunting up persons to vote. Hundreds 
of poor persons, who had taken no part in the violent proceedings, were drag- 
ged forth and tickets put into their hands and marched to the polls. Even the 
country people, who came into market with their baskets of salad, cabbage, &c. 
were stopped at the gates and compelled to go and vote before proceeding on 
their business. ‘To swell the vote, the conspirators sent a number of persons to 
vote in several wards. They invented new names; tickets were presented in 
the name of infants and of persons already dead, and many persons voted a 
large number of tickets at the same time. The closing scene was somewhat 
amusing. When the judges went to count the votes, they came across many 
quite unbecoming the gravity of a people who had just began to shadow forth 
the outlines of their future destiny. One voted for his satanic majesty, that he 
might give to the successful candidates a warm reception; a second voted for 
Tita, the hangman. These and other amusing sayings were found upon the 
tickets, with many pointed sarcasms against the new race of tyrants who had 
usurped the government of Rome. 

When the result of the election was published, it was ascertained that the 
persons who had been announced by the Pallade, Don Pirlone, and other pa- 
pers, were the very individuals elected as members of the Assembly, 

The Constituent Assembly, thus chosen, was formally opened on the 5th of 
February, attended with much solemnity. The first act of this body was to 
declare the Roman Republic, and to depose the Pope. There were a few men 
in the Assembly, such as Mamiani, of character and prudence, who were un- 
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willing, it may be readily supposed, to push things to extremes; but their in- 
fluence was borne down by the violence of the great majority of the members, 
who had nothing to lose and everything to gain by the change. Indeed, it’ they 
even endeavored to stay the extreme measures of the majority, they were in- 
timidated by the cries and shouts of the rabble from the gallery, which was 
henceforth to rule the proceedings of the Assembly. After the opening of the 
Assembly, Mazzini arrived in Rome to witness the grand achievements of his 
wiles and machinations and enjoy the short-lived triumph of the republic. He 
was received with the loudest demonstrations of welcome, borne in triumph to 
the Assembly, and conducted to a seat beside the president. 

The new legislators, with their companions, who had usurped the govern- 
ment and expelled their legitimate rulers, began now to realize the difficulty of 
their position. Having themselves given the example of contempt and disre- 
gard for the respect which is due to lawfully constituted authority, they could 
not expect that the people whom they had systematically trained to violence 
and disorder, would now hearken to their teaching or yield submission to their 
authority. It was in vain that pompous proclamations were put forth and ap- 
peals in favor of order and peace made to “ republican virtue.”” These appeals 
were made in vain to stay the hand of the assassin or to restrain the robber from his 
spoil. ‘* Rome became the attraction and the refuge of the scattered vagabonds 
of Italy, and the peaceful portion of the population beheld with consternation 
their city, their property and lives at the mercy of lawless wretches whose ut- 
terly desperate fortunes fitted them for every deed of violence and rapine. Now 
indeed might the well-intended deplore the loss of a mild and benevolent sove- 
reign, the recollection of whose light and gentle rule rendered the iron pressure 
of a brutal yoke more odious and intolerable. Industry paralyzed, trade de- 
stroyed, employment hopeless, credit annihilated, houses untenanted, hotels de- 
serted and the streets swarming with an idle, starving and desperate population, 
Rome presented a miserable spectacle to the civilized world, notwithstanding 
her enjoyment of her new-born freedom and her emancipation from the thral- 
dom of a ‘priestling,’ as one of the orators of the Assembly indecently de- 
scribed the Sovereign Pontiff.” * 

From Gaeta, Pius IX contemplated in sadness the evils that had fallen on his 
people, and mourned in silence the disasters that had visited his capital. He 
beheld himself not only driven from his dominions, but even deposed from his 
authority, by a band of assassins, who had usurped his throne. To reason 
with these men, he knew from sad experience was useless. To seek for aid 
from the great mass of his own subjects, who took no part in the rebellion 
against his authority, and who were still attached to his person, gave no as- 
surance of speedy relief, inasmuch as all the fortified positions, arsenals and 
magazines were in the hands of the usurpers. Moreover, delay would give 
the conspirators time to consolidate their government, and might expose to utter 
destruction many of the valuable monuments of Rome. The Holy Father, 
after mature deliberation, determined on that course which to his judgment 
seemed to him most likely to bring about a certain and speedy termination of 
the disorders in Rome and his restoration to the capital of his dominions. This 
was an appeal to the great Catholic powers of Europe, and respectfully de- 
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manding their armed interposition in his behalf. Accordingly, on the 18th f 
February, 1849, by Antonelli, his Cardinal Secretary of State, he addressed a 
note of great ability to the several Catholic powers, in which he recapitulates 
the reforms and concessions he had granted, as well as the various machina- 
tions by which his efforts were frustrated. 

From this important document we take the following extracts for the benefit 
of our readers : 

“After the most iniquitous malversations to reward their accomplices, and 
get rid of honest and God-fearing men—after so many assassinations committed 
under their guidance—after having let loose rebellion, immorality, irreligion— 
after having seduced the imprudent youths, desecrating even the places conse- 
crated to public worship by converting them into dens of most licentious sol- 
diery, formed of runaways and criminals from foreign countries—the anarchists 
wished to reduce the capital of the Catholic world, the See of the Pontiff, to a 
sink of impiety, destroying, if they could, all idea of sovereignty for him who 
is destined by Providence to govern the Universal Church; and who, precisely 
to exercise freely his authority over all the Catholic world, enjoyed as an estate 
the patrimony of the Church. At sight of such desolations and massacres the 
Holy Father could not but be profoundly grieved, and at the same time moved 
to weep over his faithful subjects, who claimed his aid and his succor to be de- 
livered from the most atrocious tyranny. . . . . . 2. «© « « 

“The decree called fundamental, emanating on the 9th inst. (February) from 
the Roman Constituent Assembly, is an act which is the essence of the blackest 
felony and most abominable impiety. It declares, principally, the Pope deposed 
by fact and by right from the temporal government of the Roman State; it 
proclaims a Republic; and by another act is decreed the confiscation of the 
armory of St. Peter. His Holiness, seeing that it disgraces his supreme dignity 
of Pontiff and Sovereign, protests before all the sovereigns, before all nations, 
and before the Catholics of the entire world, against this excess of irreligion, 
against so violent an attempt, which despoils him of his sacred and incontes- 
tible rights. If a proper remedy is not applied to this state of things, succor 
will arrive only when the States of the Church, at present a prey to their most 
cruel enemies, will be reduced to ashes. 

“The Holy Father having meanwhile exhausted all the means in his power, 
obliged, by his duty to the Catholic world, to preserve in its entirety the patri- 
mony of the Church and the sovereignty which is annexed to it, so indispen- 
sable to maintain his liberty and independence as Supreme Chief of the Church 
herself, moved by the sighs of his faithful subjects, who loudly implore his aid 
to deliver them from the iron yoke of tyranny which they cannot endure, ad- 
dresses himself to the Foreign Powers, and in a particular manner to those 
Catholic Powers who, with such generosity of soul and in so glorious a man- 
ner, have manifested their firm intention to defend his cause. He has confi- 
dence that they will concur with solicitude, by their moral intervention, to re- 
establish him in his See, in the capital of his dominions, which have been 
piously allotted for his support in full liberty and independence, and which have 
been guaranteed by the treaties that form the basis of European nationality. 

“And since Austria, France, Spain, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
are, by their geographical position, in a situation to be able efficaciously to con- 
cur by their armies in re-establishing in the Holy See the order which has been 
destroyed by a band of sectarians, the Holy Father, relying in the religious 
feeling of those powerful children of the Church, demands with full confidence 
their armed intervention to deliver the States of the Church from this band of 
wretches, who, by every sort of crime, have practised the most atrocious des- 
potism.”’ 











THE CALENDAR: 
ITS HISTORY AND REFORMATION BY POPE GREGORY XIII. 


Tne word Calendar is derived from Calende, and this from the obsolete 
Latin verb Calare, borrowed from a Greek word signifying to call. The ap- 
plication of this word relates to a custom in ancient Rome on the day of the 
calends, when the people were assembled in the capitol every new moon, and 
one of the inferior priests called over as many days as were between that and 
the nones. Thus the first day of the month began to be known by Calendz. 
They were remarkable for the expiration of debts, and the commencement of 
contracts; and hence the name Calendar was given to the publications which 
notified the distribution of time, its seasons, fairs, and solemn days. This term 
still obtains, though our reckoning by the calendz be no longer in use. How- 
ever, the necessity of something equivalent to a calendar has always been ex- 
perienced. There are none of the events or businesses of life, either past or to 
come, that do not need, in a great measure, stated periods for regular recourse ; 
but it is one thing to be convinced of the necessity of a calendar, and another 
to furnish such as may fully answer the end. How many ages, how many 
observations and calculations were wanting to arrive at the present regulation! 
which, after all, is not absolutely perfect. However, the ingenious and painful 
researches of the learned have reached a nearness of perfection, which would 
be yet unknown but for the labors of antiquity, which happily paid more atten- 
tion to a matter of this importance than generally modern manners seem fond of. 
Indeed, without a calendar, ancient history at this period would be embroiled in 
impenetrable confusion. 

Rome received its calendar from Romulus and Numa; but this calendar was 
very defective. Julius Cesar reformed it, but he did not give it that degree of 
exactness which might render another reformation unnecessary. The error that 
remained by his calculation so increased by degrees, that in 1582, a surplus of 
ten days was at once struck off, which happened the very night St. Teresa 
died. 

This mistake proceeded from an oversight in the astronomer Sosigenes, whom 
Cesar had consulted. He laid down for the basis of his calculation, that the 
sun was three hundred and sixty five days and six hours performing its course 
through the ecliptic; whereas the astronomers of the sixteenth century have 
discovered that this revolution is performed in three hundred and sixty-five 
days, five hours and forty-nine minutes. Consequently, he supposed the year 
to be eleven minutes longer than it really is; which, every hundred and thirty- 
four years, increases the error to the length of a day; insomuch, that from the 
council of Nice in 325, till the Reformation of the calendar in 1582, ten days 
too many crept into the Ephemeris; thus, the vernal equinox, which, in 325, 
was fixed on the 2st of March, in the year 1582, happened on the 11th, though 
the calendar always fixed it on the 2\st. 

This difference increasing from age to age, the seasons at length would be so 
erroneously indicated by the calendar, that we might imagine ourselves in spring, 
when the sun had already gone through all the signs. Blondel, who in the last 
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century published a valuable work on the calendar, ingeniously remarks: “ The 
prayers, then, which the church hath judiciously ordered in correspondence to 
the seasons, would become utterly absurd; how ridiculous to pray that God 
would graciously moderate the raging heats of the sun, at a time when the 
earth was covered with snow ; or to petition for rain to help the growth of corn 
already reaped and stored in our granaries!”? This error was one of the prin- 
cipal motives which induced Pope Gregory XIII to reform the calendar. It 
was caused, as has been remarked, on account of the days of the year having 
crept forward in regard of the equinoxes and solstices, and consequently of the 
seasons. But of all the faults of the calendar, this seemed the easiest to cor- 
rect. It was in effect only bringing back the vernal equinox to the 2lst of 
March, as it had been in 325, by counting it the twenty-first day of the 
month, which in the old calendar was reckoned but the eleventh. The pope 
might have waited for March, 1583, to make this suppression ; but he chose to 
do it in the month of October preceding, on the day after the feast of St. Francis, 
finding there were fewer feasts from this day to the ]5th, than in the other 
months. 

To obviate this error in future, he instituted a new form of years, called the 
Gregorian, in which three leap-days are left out in every four hundred years ; 
by which the excess of eleven minutes yearly accumulating, making one day 
in one hundred and thirty-four years, was regulated thus: that after the year 
1600, every hundredth year (which in the Julian form would be a leap-year or 
bissextile,) be reckoned common years only of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, except the four hundredth, to be of three hundred and sixty-six days; so 
that the years 1700, 1800, and 1900 be common; the year 2000 bissextile; but 
2100 common, and so in course. By this regulation the vernal equinoxes are 
fixed (almost) for ever to the 20th or 21st of March; a method so simple, and 
even so accurate, that a difference of one day could not happen in less than 
twenty-six thousand eight hundred years. The suppression of a day, renewed 
each of the three first-hundred years, is called the Solar Equation. 

The ancient manner of counting days is called the Old Style; and that in- 
troduced by Pope Gregory XIII, the New Style. The Catholic States adopted 
it almost as soon as it was in use at Rome; and by degrees it became general 
in the Protestant countries. Russia, we believe, still uses the Old Style, so that 
their year begins eleven days later than ours. But to conform the Russian dates 
to those of the other European nations, they are expressed like fractions, whose 
numerators point out the day of the month according to the Gregorian calendar, 
and denominators the day of the same or foregoing month, according to the 
ancient calendar. For example, these fractions, jj March, signify an event to 
have happened in Russia the 11th of March; to signify an event which hap- 
pened the 21st of December, 1857, is written thus— 


1 January, 1858. 


21 December, 1857. 

Some time after the use of ciphers became common in Europe, they were 
adopted to mark the days of the month; till then the Roman manner had been 
followed, which divided each month into three principal epochs, viz: Calends, 
Nones, and Ides. The Calends always corresponded to the first day of the 
month, the Nones to the fifth or seventh, and the Ides, being always eight days 
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after the Nones, fell consequently on the thirteenth, or fifteenth of the month. 
The months in which the Nones fell on the seventh were four, March, May, 
July and October. Every month had eight Ides; March May, July and Octo- 
ber had six Nones, and the rest only four each month. These parts of the 
Julian months are reckoned backward, so that the calends being the first day of 
the month, and supposing it to have four Nones, the fifth day of the month will 
be called None, i. e. Nones, or Primus Nonarum, the second day is called Quar- 
tus, the third Tertius, and the fourth Pride Nonas, i. e. the Eve of the Nones. 
In like manner the thirteenth day will be the Idus, and sixth, XIII Idus, the 
seventh, VII Idus, &c. After the Idus of any month, the following days are 
numbered backwards from the calends of the next month, so that the 14th of 
January (for instance) is called XIX Calendas Februarii, the fifteenth, X VIII 
Calendas Februarii, and so on, decreasing in order till the last day of the month, 
which is called Pridie Calendas Februarii. This ancient manner of reckoning 
the days is still retained in the Roman Datary, and in general, in Latin inscrip- 
tions, or any work written in the Latin tongue. Hence we have the term Bis- 
sextile (which we call Leap-year), a year consisting of three hundred and sixty- 
six days; the day also which is this year added is called Bissextile, from its 
being inserted by the Romans next after the sixth of the calends of March, 
which was to be reckoned twice, and was distinguished by Bissexto Calendas 
Martii, agreeing with our 25th of February. 

Hence proceeds the interruption, every fourth year, in the cycle of the domin- 
ical letters. Every revolution of a fixed time, after which things return to the 
same order as before, is called a cycle; and the seven first letters of the alpha- 
bet are called Dominical, because their chief use is to mark each Sunday or 
Lord’s-day, Dies Domini, so called in memory of the resurrection of our 
Saviour. 

When the church adopted the Roman calendar, instead of their Nundinal 
Letters, by which the Roman markets or fairs were kept, many alterations were 
necessary relative to its own customs; among others, the division of weeks, 
marking each day by one of the seven letters, that which marked the Sundays 
during the year was called the Dominical Letter. By this arrangement, the 
letter A is invariably placed against the Ist of January; B against the 2d of 
January, and so on to the seventh, G, which is placed against the seventh of 
January ; after which the letter A is placed against the eighth, &e. to the end 
of the year. But the Sunday letter changes every year, once in every common 
year, and in every fourth or leap-year, twice. And the reason is, first, because 
the common year does not consist of exact weeks, having a day over, that is 
fifty-two weeks and one day. So that, as the year begins with A, set before 
new-year’s day; so it ends with A, set before the last day, December 31st. 
And the year again beginning with A, there will be AA falling together, De- 
cember 31st, and January Ist; so if the former happen to be Sunday, the other 
of course must stand for Monday; then reckoning forward, Sunday must fall 
on G, which will be the dominical letter that ensuing year. Thus the odd day 
shifts back the dominical letter every year in retrograde order. And this revo- 
lution would be terminated in seven years; but, secondly, there comes in 
another odd day every fourth year, being leap-year; and in that year there are 
consequently two interruptions, the Sunday letter being changed twice, once 
at the beginning of the year, and the second time toward the latter end of 
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February, by the interposition of the bissextile or intercalary day, which is 
placed next after the 24th of February ; and consequently, leap-years have two 
dominical letters ; the first serves till the 24th of February, the second the re- 
mainder of the year. By this interruption, each letter must be in its turn 
changed, and consequently a revolution of four times seven (i. e. twenty-eight 
years) brings the dominical letters to their first order. This cycle is called, from 
Sunday, the Solar Cycle. This cycle in strictness belongs only to the ancient 
Julian calendar; for the solar equation in the New Style requiring the sup- 
pression of the bissextile three times every four hundred years, there must then 
result an unavoidable arrangement in the dominical letters. This however does 
not hinder that this cycle be marked as usual in the Liturgy and Ephemeris, 
under the necessary corrections in the tables of the dominical letters. 

The error which crept into the ancient calendar, through the inaccurate cal- 
culation of the length of the year, was not the most difficult to be corrected. 
The faultiness of the lunar cycle offered difficulties vastly greater. But a mi- 
nute detail of these, to show the value we ought to set on the labors which 
adjusted them, would be too much in this place. The Lunar Cycle is a revo- 
lution of nineteen years, in which time the new moons return to the same days 
they were on before, and in the same order. About four hundred and thirty- 
nine years before the birth of our Saviour, there was at Athens a famous 
astronomer named Meton, who, in comparing the ancient observations with 
those of his own time, thought he discovered that the new moons regularly 
appeared the same day, and in the same part of the heavens every nineteen 
years. The prediction of eclipses became by this discovery quite easy, which 
rendered it very interesting; and it was written at Athens in letters of gold, 
whence it was called the Golden number. Although, since the reformation of 
the calendar, these numbers have no real utility; they are still retained, accord- 
ing to the old custom, in almanacs and other works of the like kind. 

Let us now see what influence the lunar cycle can have in the calendar. It 
was ordered by the old law to celebrate the Passover the very day of the full 
moon of the vernal equinox. The synagogue constantly observed this precept ; 
and the first converted Jews conformed to the same observance. Consequently 
the Christians celebrated their Easter when the Jews ate their Paschal Lamb, 
on whatever day of the week fell the full moon. But as their object was very 
different, so the generality of the Christians put off the celebration of Easter 
to the Sunday following. However, in either case, a sure rule was needful to 
know the variations of the Paschal full moons; but the research was intricate ; 
and, in the first ages, the church was much disturbed. But when it began to 
rest in security under the emperor Constantine, after mature discussion it was 
decreed in the council of Nice, Ist, That the feast of Easter should be always 
celebrated on Sunday. 2dly, That this Sunday should always be that.which 
immediately followed the fourteenth day of the moon of the first month; but 
if this fourteenth day fell on Sunday, the feast of Easter was put off till the 
Sunday following, to avoid celebrating it the same day with the Jews. Sdly, 
That the month counted first by the council, was that on which the fourteenth 
day of the moon either exactly corresponded with the vernal equinox, or the 
very next after the equinox. There remained therefore no more than to know 
invariably the day of the vernal equinox, and that of the Paschal full moon; 
but this belonged to astronomers. Those of Alexandria being then in the first 
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repute, were consulted. They answered that the equinox in that age happened 
on the 2lst of March; it was therefore decided that this equinox should be 
always fixed on the 2Ist of that month. As to the day of the Paschal full 
moon, they declared that this day might vary from the 2Ist of March to the 
18th of April inclusively. For, in reckoning fourteen days, beginning with the 
8th of March, the 14th would answer to the 2Ist, the very day of the equinox ; 
then if this day were Saturday, the day after would be Easter Sunday, the 
earliest that can possibly happen; for if Sunday were the 2lst, Easter day would 
be removed to the Sunday following. But if the preceding new moon should 
fall on the 7th of March, it would then be full moon the 20th, and consequently 
before the equinox. The Paschal moon would then be the following, and must 
fall on the 5th of April; because the preceding lunar month having no more 
than twenty-nine days, and commencing the 7th of March, it must end the 4th 
of April. Thus the 18th of April would be in this case the 14th day of the 
Paschal moon, and as this might fall on Sunday, it is evident that then Easter 
could not be celebrated till the Sunday following, that is, the 25th of April; the 
latest date possible for the celebration of that feast. 

Those astronomers did not know the exact length of the year, nor the error 
in the lunar cycle, which was found afterward by the best observations to be an 
hour and a half too slow; this error, though it seems little, yet, at the end of 
twelve ages made a difference of four days between the astronomical new moons 
and those of the calendar. 

The first effect of this difference was often to put back the celebration of 
Easter an entire month ; the second was to authorize the ridiculous practice of 
marking the new moons many days after their appearance. This error was too 
gross to escape notice, and though many attempts were made to remedy it, it 
could not be abolished till Gregory XIII happily executed the reformation of 
the calendar, which the Council of Trent had so earnestly recommended to the 
sovereign pontiff. 

He consulted the learned of his time; invited many of them to Rome, and 
intrusted the revisal of their labors to Ciaconius, a priest of Toledo, and Cla- 
vius, a Jesuit, both eminent in astronomy; among the works of the latter is 
found a large treatise on the calendar, wherein he relates all the corrections 
made in it. 

The most important was that of the suppression of the lunar cycle, and sub- 
stituting one much more commodious, called the Cycle of Epacts. It was in- 
vented by the famous Lilius, known in the history of the calendar under the 
name of Aloysius Lilius or Lewis Lilio. He wasa physician, and very emi- 
nent in the sciences necessary for this invention. This cycle is a succession of 
numbers from one to thirty, so disposed in each month of the year, that they 
perpetually give the new moons, as may be seen in the following exposition ; 
hence the Gregorian calendar obtained the epithet perpetual. 

To understand these successions, let us see how they are found. By the 
Epact is meant the number of days which the lunar year differs from the solar 
corresponding to it. But to make this definition more intelligible, it must be 
observed that years are of two kinds; those which the course of the sun regu- 
lates, by its return to the same point of the firmament, called Solar years, or 
Civil years with us, and ordinarily consisting of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, divided into twelve months; and those called lunar years because regu- 
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lated by the course of the moon. The lunar year consists of twelve lunations 
or lunar months. Now a lunar month is the interval between one new moon 
and the next. This interval was computed by the ancient astronomers to be 
twenty-nine days and a half; but to avoid the embarrassment of this fraction 
of a day, it was agreed that the lunar months should consist alternately of thirty 
and twenty-nine days, calling the former Full, the latter Cave, or Hollow 
months. Now six full and six hollow months make only three hundred and 
fifty-four days, consequently the lunar year is eleven days shorter than the com- 
mon solar year. Therefore, if a lunar year begins the Ist of January, it will 
end the 20th of December. Thus the second common solar year will only 
commence when the second lunar year is already advanced eleven days. This 
second lunar year then will have eleven for epact. The two luminaries pro- 
ceeding regularly in their course, it is evident that at the end of the third solar 
year the moon will be twenty-two days before the sun; twenty-two then will 
be the epact of the third year. At the end of the third year the moon will be 
advanced thirty-three days; which makes a lunation of thirty days to be added 
to the thirty-six Junar months already passed, in order to rank with the thirty- 
six correspondent solar months. The three days over are the epact of the fourth 
year. In general, the age of the moon at the Ist of January is always the epact 
of the new year. 

The intercalation of the thirteenth moon was introduced among the Greeks, 
with the cycle of nineteen years. These intercalations they called Embolisms ; 
and the years of thirteen lunations Embolismic. 

These things being premised, we come to the investigation of the cycle of 
epacts. Suppose that the Ist of January of the first year of a lunar cycle 
be the day of new moon, the moon then this year will have no age, conse- 
quently the current epact will be a o, or cipher; that of the following year will 
be eleven, i. e. the thirteenth moon will be eleven days old at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth solar month. This being an old moon should have thirty 
days, according to the alternate order of full and hollow months (for it was 
agreed to make the odd lunations to consist of thirty days each); nineteen days 
more were then wanting to complete the thirteenth moon, and consequently the 
fourteenth cannot commence sooner than the 20th of January. Thus the epact 
eleven must directly answer to the twentieth day; and successively answer to 
all the other days of new moon in the same year; but the fourteenth lunation 
consisting only of twenty-nine days, the fifteenth must consequently begin the 
18th of February ; and it is opposite to this that Lilius placed the epact eleven. 
Then he reckoned thirty days for the fifteenth lunation (and thirty-one in leap 
years on account of the intercalated day in February); and he found that the 
sixteenth moon commenced the 20th of March. He then placed the current 
epact, and so on to the end of the second year of the cycle. 

The third having for epact twenty-two, i.e. the twenty-fifth moon being 
twenty-two days advanced at the first of January the third year, the twenty- 
sixth moon must begin the 9th of January. So Lilius placed opposite this day 
the epact twenty-two, which he afterward carried to the 7th of February, the 
9th of March, &e. 

By this disposition, the thirty numbers designed to stand for all epacts pos- 
sible were arranged in a retrograde order; so that the number thirty answered 
to the Ist of January, and the number twenty-nine, twenty-eight, twenty-seven, 
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twenty-six, &c., to one, answered respectively to the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
&c., to the 30th of the same month. After which a new reckoning began, 
always following the same order. But as twelve times thirty make three hun- 
dred and sixty, Lilius imagined that to reduce these three hundred and sixty 
epacts to three hundred and fifty-four, being the number of days in the lunar 
year, it would suffice to double six epacts. This reduction ought to have two 
conditions ; the first that all the even months (being hollow) should consist of 
twenty-nine days only ; the second, that in conformity to the ancient custom, 
all the Paschal moons should consist also of twenty-nine days only. To ac- 
complish the first condition, he doubled an epact each even month, such as Feb- 
ruary, April, &c., and by this. means reduced the epacts to three hundred and 
fifty-four; to accomplish the second condition, it was necessary to re-unite two 
epacts under one of the twenty-nine days, comprised under the two limits of 
the Paschal moons; these limits are the 8th of March, and the 5th of April in- 
clusively. This reunion he was obliged to effect not only under one of these 
twenty-nine days, but also in the month of April; this could only be done the 
first five days of this month; he chose the fifth; and as epact twenty-five cor- 
responded to this day, he joined to it the following epact twenty-four. He did the 
same in the other even months; and this is the reason we see in them the two 
epacts joined. With this precaution, and some others which equally denote 
Lilius’s singular foresight, the new calendar is brought to that perfection which 
precludes any essential error. 

We shall conclude this article with some definitions relative to the subject 
treated of therein. There are two principal and distinguished periods in chro- 
nology, viz. the Dionysian and the Julian. The Dionysian period was invented 
by Victor of Aquitain, and from him is also called the Victorian Period, but 
better known under the name of the Dionysian, on account of Dionysius, sur- 
named the Little, who first introduced it about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, in order to determine the day of Easter. It is a revolution of five hundred 
and thirty-two years, produced by multiplying the solar cycle twenty-eight, by 
the lunar cycle nineteen. Victor, in forming it, intended to comprehend all the 
variations possible of the golden numbers combined with the numbers of the 
solar cycle, so that in the course of each period, there would not be two years 
having the same golden number and the same solar cycle. 

To the Dionysian period, Joseph Julius Scaliger substituted the Julian, so 
called, because it was formed of Julian years, every fourth of which is bissex- 
tile. This period is of seven thousand nine hundred and eighty years, and is 
produced by the continual multiplication of the three cycles, viz. That of the 
solar twenty-eight, of the lunar nineteen, and of the Roman indiction, a cycle 
of fifteen years. The origin of this cycle seems as high as the time of Augus- 
tus; but, according to Baronius, it was instituted by Constantine, about the 
year 312. There are commonly reckoned three sorts of indictions: Ist, The 
Cesarean or Imperial, by which the times of paying taxes were indicated to 
the Roman subjects; also the dating of papers from the current year of indic- 
tion. It began on the eighth of the calends of October. 2d, The Constantino- 
politan, by which they marked (as they do at this day) the more Oriental calen- 
dars, as appears in the briefs of the Hieremian patriarch, and of Crusius’s 
Turco-Grecia. This begins on the calends of September. The third is called 
the Pontifical, or the Roman, which begins on the calends of January, and is 
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now used. None of these hath any connection with the celestial motions, be- 
ing only a series of numbers from one to fifteen, a number for each year. The 
fourth year of this cycle corresponded with the first year of our Saviour’s na- 
tivity, according to the most received system among the chronologists. The 
Julian period, consisting of such a vast number of years, hath this advantage, 
that in the interval of seven thousand nine hundred and eighty years, there are 
not two which agree in the same golden number, in the same solar cycle, and 
the same indiction. 

All the Latins agree that the first year of Dionysius’s Christian era had for 
its characters, the solar cycle ten, the lunar two, the Roman indiction four; 
which three cycles are found to coincide in the year 4714 of the Julian period 
only, as Scaliger noted ; and Petavius remarks: ‘The beginning of the years 
of Christ, which men call the Christian era, is, as it were, the limit and hinge 
of chronology, and the common term in which the reasonings of all chronolo- 
gers meet, as if they were drawn through many turnings and windings into 
the same computation.” 

It is to Dionysius the Little we owe the custom of counting the years by the 
birth of our Saviour. Till then, the Christians had followed in this respect the 
custom established in their several countries. The most part, however, reckoned 
from the foundation of Rome, or the succession of consuls, or that of emperors. 
Sut in the sixth age the Christian era of Dionysius was generally adopted in the 
church. It begins the 25th of March, the day of our Saviour’s incarnation ; 
and this is the epoch whence all the dates of bulls and briefs of the court of 
Rome are supposed to derive. The ordinary custom, however, is to date the 
beginning of the year from the Ist of January. Thus the era of Dionysius 
begins nine months before the era ordinary among Christians. 

There is a crowd of other eras which may be seen in Petau’s Rationarium 
Temporum. Du Cange hath also made very large tables of all these matters, 
especially for the principal epochs of the Orientals. 

The opinion most followed, places the birth of our Saviour under the year 
4000 from the creation of the world. But there are good reasons for supposing 
it later. According to the common system, the beginning of our Era answers 
to the seven hundred and seventy-sixth year of the Olympiads, the seven hun- 
dred and fifty-second from the foundation of Rome, and the seven hundred and 
forty-seventh of the era of Nabomassar, king of Babylon; this last is famous 
among the astronomers on account of the great use which Ptolemy, among 
others, made of it. It commenced the 26th of February. But if we would 
compare it with the Christian era, we must remember that its years consisted 
only of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

In the Roman Martyrology, published by the authority of Pope Gregory 
XIII, and revised by the command of Pope Urban VIII, we find these follow- 
ing words, which are every year on the 25th day of December read in public: 
“In the 5199th year from the creation of the world, when God created heaven 
and earth; in the 2957th after the deluge; the 2015th from the birth of Abra- 
ham; the 1510th from Moses, and the time of the Israelites leaving Egypt; in 
the 1032d from the time of David’s being anointed king; in the 65th week ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Daniel; in the 194th Olympiad; in the 752d year 
since the building of Rome; the 42d of the reign of the Emperor Octavius 
Augustus, when the whole world was blessed with peace; in the sixth age of 
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the world; Jesus Christ, Eternal God, and Son of the Eternal Father, conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, was born of the Virgin Mary in Bethlehem of Judea.” 

The years of the Turks and Arabs have only three hundred and fifty-four 
days; these are the lunar years; hence the principal feast of Bairam happens 
successively in all the seasons of the year. The Jews deserve much praise for 
the precision of their calendar. The lunar year still regulates the Hebrew 
feasts. They use, however, the solar year, and like us distinguish two kinds, 
the common and bissextile year. Their months are lunar, and have alternately 
thirty and twenty-nine days. They still hold the ancient custom of reckoning 
the days from the setting of the sun to the next setting. They make the hours 
consist of twenty-four, which they reckon one after the other; but these hours 
are not equal except at the equinoxes, because they divide them into twelve 
hours of daylight, and as many hours of night. Consequently they cannot be 
equal.— Abridged from the writings of the Rev. Alban Butler. 





SITES OF DEVOTIONAL CELEBRITY.* 
THE MONASTERY OF EINSIEDELN. 


Ir was a “holy and a wholesome thought’ which, in the days of ancient 
faith, prompted men of all conditions of life, occasionally to forsake the occu- 
pations and pursuits of their temporal callings, to perform some devout pil- 
grimage to one or other of the many hallowed sites which religion had pointed 
out to the peculiar reverence of the world. Such peregrinations revived in 
human breasts the flame of piety, which, amidst the distracting cares of ordi- 
nary existence, had too often flickered and grown dim; and from them men re- 
turned with chastened and humbled minds, less wedded to the things of earth, 
more intent on those of heaven! 

In these our self-boastful times, the pious practices of our forefathers have 
fallen into disrepute and disuse, although thanks to God, there are even now 
‘faithful men left,” who, in those parts of Europe unscathed by heresy, 
honor the memory, by following the example of olden days, and still visit, in 
the character of religious pilgrims, time-honored scenes of edification. 

Perhaps of all the spots which, in our quarter of the world, attract at the 
present day the greatest concourse of devotional visitants, is the famous mon- 
astry of Einsiedeln. No particular beauty of situation, nor magnificence of 
architecture, have contributed to the celebrity of the abbey of Einsiedeln, con- 
sisting of a vast mass of building, erected in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and standing on a desolate tract of table land, 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The village of Einsiedeln is reached by ascending Mount Etzel, 
along a road which is dotted with small chapels, at each of which the represen- 
tation of some event in the passion of Christ, invites the passing pilgrim to halt 
and offer prayer. Aloof from its humble dwellings, stands the convent, on a 
stately site upon the hill side. 

The origin of this monastic establishment dates from the days of Charlemagne, 


* From the Catholic Magazine (London), for May, 1844. 
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when a holy anchorite named Meinrad, of the noble house of Hohenzollern, is 
recorded to have sought in this remote solitude, and to have cherished with pecu- 
liar veneration, a black image of the Blessed Virgin, which had been given to 
him by St. Hildegarde, abbess of Zurich. The good hermit was murdered in 
861 by two robbers, and their guilt is traditionally alleged to have been brought 
to light by ravens, which had been reared by Meinrad, who unceasingly pursued 
his assassins. The reputation of sanctity attaching to the spot where he had 
resided, so greatly increased after his death, that his cell was restored, and a 
church built in the wilderness by a community of Benedictine monks. During 
the nine centuries that have since elapsed, the monastery of Einsiedeln had 
progressively flourished. Immense domains became annexed to it, the Church 
treasury was enriched by the most gorgeous offerings, the most illustrious nobles 
became its abbots, and had acquired rights of jurisdiction which assimilated their 
dignity and power to those of sovereign princes. 

The armies of the French revolution,—that universal scourge, which seems 
to have left, unmolested, no establishment in Europe, however consecrated by 
time, and utility, and general reverence !—stripped the abbey of its accumulated 
treasures, and are said to have carried away the original image of ‘‘ Our Lady 
of the Hermits.” At the present day, however, the monks of Einsiedeln are 
still the richest community in Switzerland, and another figure of the Blessed 
Virgin perpetuates the memory of the former one. Protestants, of course, scoff 
at the simple-mindedness which extracts matter for devotional feeling from the 
contemplation of an old wooden image—wilfully confounding with worship of 
the figure itself, the veneration intended to be manifested for her of whom it is 
the fancied effigy. Such accusations of idolatrous practice, repeatedly brought 
against us by our adversaries, have been as constantly and as uselessly refuted ; 
for prejudice is stronger than even the voice of truth. Suffice it to observe, with 
regard to the original or substituted black figure of our Lady of Einsiedeln, that 
rude or fantastic as may be its aspect, if by gazing upon it the humble Tyro- 
lese peasant finds his thoughts directed heavenwards, his feelings are as lofty, 
and as legitimate, and as well entitled to respect, as those of any prouder 
devotee, who should seek and find the same devotional inspiration before a 
Madonna of Raphael or Canova. 

The tide of pilgrims now, as heretofore, unceasingly sets in the direction of 
the monastery of Einsiedeln, and the church of the convent is perpetually 
thronged with devotees from all parts of Central Europe. It is an edifice of 
no very great architectural pretention, though profusely adorned with paintings, 
marbles, and guilding. A few paces from the entrance, stands the shrine of 
our Lady of Einsiedeln. Within a chapel of black marble, and by the glare 
of an ever-burning lamp, the pilgrim gazes through an iron grating at the holy 
and venerated image of the Mother of our Redeemer, and pours forth his 
prayers to heaven through her gracious intercession. Votive pictures hang 
around, in number seemingly without limit, simple and touching memorials, 
as it appears to us, of warm and artless fervor. 

The Benedictine community of Einsiedeln was, in 1835, seventy-seven in 
number, including professed monks, lay brothers and novices. A library, con- 
taining 26,000 volumes, a museum, and extensive accommodation for a large 
monastic establishment, impress the visitor with exalted notions of its past and 
present celebrity. As many as 32,000 pilgrims have been known to repair to 
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the shrine within a fortnight; and, at stated seasons of the year, their influx is 
marked by the most pompous processions, and imposing religious solemnities. 

Is not the spirit of pilgrimage an inherent peculiarity in human nature? 
Directed by Catholic devotion, it finds vent in such scenes as the church of 
Einsiedeln, to which the traditions of centuries impart a character of extraor- 
dinary sanctity. Divested, as in England, of all connexion with religion, it be- 
comes closely identified with that morbid curiosity that impels thousands to visit 
any remote bye-lane or lonely out-house that happens to become the theatre 
of some murder of most unusual atrocity. 


CLAIRVAUX. 


The famous monastery of Clairvaux, founded by the great St. Bernard in 
1115, the scene of his superhuman austerities,—which sent forth to the world 
such “ armies of saints,””—where the temporal and spiritual princes of the earth 
sent ambassadors to crave the arbitration of the Saint in matters alike of secular 
or religious difference,—which boasted, at the time of its founder’s death, of 
seven hundred monks, and was the parent house of eight hundred other ab- 
beys,—is now metaphorphosed into a “capacious gaol!’? Judging by the 
effects of revolution in France and reformation in England, the words seem to 
bear a strikingly synonymous import. 





AN OLD MAN’S SONG. 


How blithe and gladsome we were when 
Our life was in its spring; 

We felt no care, we knew not then 
That time would sorrow bring. 

Friends round qpr fire at evening met, 
And merry lays were sung: 

They’re pleasant times to think of yet, 
Those days when we were young. 


Where now are those I loved so well? 
Oh, some are on the sea; 

And some in homes of splendor dwell, 
And have forgotten me: 

And by the graves of some I sit, 
Where fading wreaths are hung, 

And mourn, as o’er my memory flit 
The days when we were young. 


And I’ve seen many changes: still, 
A happy lot is mine; 
My home stands ‘neath yon sheltering hill, 
And roses round it twine; 
The merry lays we sang of yore, 
Are by my children sung; 
And in their youth I see once more 
The days when we were young. 
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REDEMPTION.* 


A POEM.—IN XII BOOKS. 


By JOHN D. BRYANT, M.D. 


BOOK IIl. 
ARGUMENT. 


The Almighty, from his heavenly throne, views the motions of the Satanic hosts, and vindicates 
his providence towards them, and towards the human race. Gabriel is withdrawn from his post of 


guardian, whilst Satan is permitted to essay with temptations the integrity of the second Eve. He 
approaches her under various forms and circumstances, but ix discovered, repulsed, and finally crushed 


beneath her sacred foot. Having triumphantly sustained every trial, she is proclaimed worthy to be 
the Mother of Jesus Christ, the second Adam. Gabriel, by divine command, again returns to his 
charge, and announces to her that she is ordained, through the operation of the Holy Ghost, to be- 
get the Redeemer. The Incarnation. 


Th’ omniscient Father, bending from his throne, 
Beheld alantem all the powers of hell, 
Their number scann’d, their rage, and base intent; 
Then, turning tow’rds the Son, who sat enthroned 
At his right hand, beaming with grace, he spake: 

“Beloved Son, see how these hounds of hell, 
Astrict with angor, yet untaught, but seek 
Anew to heap fresh wrath upon their heads; 
And seeming know not, that because I choose 
To leave man free, to will, or not to will, 
My service to embrace, and their own doom 
Suspend, my stern arret still o’er them hangs. 
Free, I have left them, to do well or ill; 
Free, th’ others left to tempt, and yet, full pow’r 
Have given man their tempting to withstand, 
That their deserts might on themselves depend, 
Though not as of themselves, but as by grace. 
Had I free will denied them, and the pow’r, 
To choose my service, or reject, no value 
Their allegiance would have, depending sole 
Upon necessity; and thus the law 
Of justice clean expunge; since, if they must 
Me choose, and must reject, neither reward 
Could I allot to these, who do my will, 
Nor punishment to those, who me despite. 
Free then, they are, and shall be, till the term 
Of man’s probation end, when all their deeds, 
Their words, thoughts, and desires, good or diverse, 
In book of everlasting truth engraved, 
Shall be array’d before them, and none plead 
Necessity, but choice; and thts from out 
Their own mouths justified be, or condemn’d, 
And thence unalterably fix’d their state. 
So the first pair were made, so all the race; 
So second Eve, who now the wrath of hell 
Excites. Free is she, like the rest, to stand 
Or fall; if free, then able; justice this, 
As much as free will, doth enjoin; for why 
Condemn, if without pow’r to stand? Or how 
Commend the good that needs must be? On her 
Then, full endow’d with every grace, depends 
The safety of mankind. Should she succumb, 
No more my justice waits; man’s doom is fix’d; 
His free probation o’er, the world is lost. 


* Copyright secured according to law by the Author. 
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But should she stand, and worthy prove to yield 
That stainless seed, which I accept, indued 
BY thee, as perfect sacrifice for sin, 
*Tis well; my justice is appeased, and man 
Redeem’d. Meanwhile th’ angelic guards recall ; 
Bid Gabriel return, and let her stand 
Alone, her worthiness to prove, that none 
The Father charge too partial to the race.” 
He ended, when the Son thus mild replied: 

“Father, ’tis well; just are thy words; she, whom 
Thou hast permitted me to make, to veil 
My deity, the Godhead to incarn, 
Should prove her worthiness to be Mother 
Of God; since Mother, such degree implies, 
Such excellence divine, superior state, 
And nearness to thy heav’nly throne, as needs 
Must raise who bears so great renown, 
To close relationship with Thee supreme— 
Daughter of God the Father, Mother of God 
The Son, and Spouse of God the Holy Ghost; 
Crown of the human race, and Queen exalt 
O’er archangelic and re thrones. 
Gladly do I thy high behest obey, 
With joy to prove this crowning work is good, 
Is very good, and faithful will withstand 
Th’ assaults of dev’lish foes. Her have I made 
Immaculate, furnish’d with every grace, 
Inflamed with love divine; sufficient, firm 
T’ abide; and free, to prove that her abiding 
Is from choice, not from restraint, imposed 
By an inexorable, stern decree. 
As were the heav’ns made pure, thee to contain, 
So made I her replete t’ embody me; 
And as no more th’ ethereal pow’rs can fail 
In fealty to thee, so will th’ event 
Still prove, my earthly tabernacle true 
To me, wm from every stain, of thought, 
Of body, soul, and will; to me, on whom 
Redemption, first, chief, last, and sole depends.” 

So spake the Son of God, and instant call’d 

Th’ angelic guardians of his sacred shrine, 

Back to the temple of the upper sky. 

The empyréan thrill’d, to silence waned, 

And stood attent, to see redemption’s plan 
Evolved; for angels not the future know, 

Except as He reveals t’ whom every age, 

Past, present, and to come, are equal known. 

Soft they refrain’d their harps, hush’d was their voice 
Of song, celestial mirth awhile stood still, 

And deep suspense held, mute the heav’nly choirs, 
Whilst love ineffable, suffused their eyes, 

And crystal drops, from love’s pure fount, fell fast 
And free; such drops as but the angels weep, 
When most they love, and plead for erring man; 
Free showers of grace, which oft the Father move, 
And swift incline the scales to mercy’s side; 

For well they knew, a world’s salvation hung, 
Upon the issue of the coming strife. 

Meanwhile, the grand Anarch, with fraudful force, 
Beset the earth; - from the nadir sprung, 
Aliferous, with all his dev’lish crew; 

And, like some comet, from whose horrid hair, 

War, famine, pestilence and death, descend, 

So he, pestiferous, not less in length, 

Nor with less speed impell’d, affright and woe 

Shook from his deadly train. A lurid brume 
Oppress’d th’ adusted air, aboding ill 

And deep malignance of th’ approaching foe. 
Some quite mistook the portent, and supposed, 
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The metamorphosed soul of Cesar had 

Return’d, with fire and vengeance to requite 

His murder on the brutal throng of Rome; 

A part believed it messenger of heav’n, 

Dispatch’d to desolate the earth, and quite 

Delé from out the vast empire of worlds. 

But many knew his sign, and straight betook 

Them to appeasing rites, the influence 

Malignant to forefend; nor long were left 

In doubt; for, now the foe sejoin, and part, 

Wide o’er the world dispers’d, swarm through the air, 

Impregn the earth thiek as autumnal leaves, 

And likest seem’d, if any eye beheld, 

To bands of locusts, which the burning wind, 

Invoked by Moses, over all the coasts 

Of Egypt, innumerable brought up, 

Keen to devour and darken all the land. 

A part, diverse, the oracles invade, 

And ululate their dark prophetic lies, 

Or fill the caves and groves, where witches haunt, 

And wizards, their incantations t’ inspire. 

Some hold communion direct with men, 

Besiege, obsess, possess, imbue their minds 

With every vain devise, and strong delude 

Not to perceive, or seeing, not confess 

Them to be demons ’scaped from depths of hell. 

So overspread the rapping devils now 

Th’ apostate world; since, as mankind recede 

From God, and sacred truths deride, the more 

Their pow’r resumes its sway, and hell’s empire, 

Though held astrict, yet unsubdued, revives. 

The rest, a force immane, nigh half of hell, 

Battalious, in many a circuit wide 

Hov’ring awhile, as birds of prey, before 

They swoop upon some unprotected flock, 

Drop sudden from the air, and globous swarm 

Within Esdrela’s vale, clog every tree, 

In the dense boscage hide, o’erspread the plain, 

And cover all the ground. So, thickly swarm 

Some vagrant hives of bees, which, when escaped, 

Upon the neighb’ring boughs, each th’ other hugs, 

Till clusters thick hang pendant to the ground; 

Or so, dull ev’ning’s mists o’er wood and vale, 

Wide spread their baleful influence round each cot, 

And grimy death in num’rous shapes conceal. 
Umbrageous night with dusky shades had spread 

Her curtain o’er half this terraqueous globe, 

When Satan stealthy drew his hosts, falcate, 

Around the Eden of our only hope, 

With eager caution, whom it held to slay, 

Or to his purposes malign, seduce. 

As skilful fowler spreads his snares, then wide 

About the bushes beats, with stealthy step, 

To drive th’ unconscious herd within his toils, 

So Satan now with skill deploy’d; then sped 

Alone, to reconnoitre all the bounds, 

To see what foe he might expect to meet, 

And with what numbers he might have to cope; 

Or if, perchance, by accident o’erlook’d, 

Some point accessible might be assail’d, 

And at one stroke an easy conquest gain’d. 

But much he marvell’d, every avenue 

To find exposed. Of the celestial bands, 

Not one remain’d; and whereon Gabriel stood, 

With all his glitt’ring train, (wide space and free,) 

A wilderness of roses, fragrant shrubs, 

With nect’rous fruits and scent distilling plants, 

Fresh bloom’d, soft breathing their ambrosial sweets 
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Through the still air; essence, concinnous once 
To Satan’s sense, acutely train’d for such 
Delicious fare; but odious now, averse, 
As to all other good; so, sick’ning, prone 
The Dragon fell, and on his belly crept 
With many’ a foul contortion, serpentine, 
Eructing with disgust, such surfeit caused, 
To his perverted taste, th’ angelic food. 
Escaped at last, he to the casement drew, 
Where second Eve reposed, unconsciously 
Secure, though absent all her watchful guards, 
And present he, who her destruction sought. 
Such vision there the Devil soon beheld, 
As ne’er till now had met his envious gaze. 
Like grace and beauty nought created bore, 
In all the wide domain of nature’s worlds. 
Matchless in excellence, unsullied, pure, 
The Mother of the Maker calm reposed, 
Whilst rays of light direct from throne of God, 
In radiant streams effulgent round her glow’d. 
Simplicity and guileless innocence 
Beam’d in her face, her royal brow bedight, 
And held the Tempter distant, fill’d with awe. 
By strange propulsion driven, yet withheld, 
He paused, advanced, stood still, awhile withdrew, 
As admiration, fear, or hate intense, 
Controll’d his wav’ring thoughts, thus various urged: 
“QO excellence divine! O hateful sight! 
Sight, that at once inflames me with desire, 
And yet still more with all-consuming hate. 
This Eve, as far transcends the former Eve, 
As suns transcend in glory smallest stars, 
Or as th’ archangels human kind excel. 
Now I perceive both how and with what skill, 
Our Punisher may fill our place in heav’n. 
Here lies the Mother of a future race, 
And should her sons as far outshine the sons 
Of Adam’s loins, as she all creatures now 
Excels, then farewell victory; farewell 
Long hoped revenge; Heav’n conquers, hell succumbs; 
Forever hopeless to retrieve our state, 
Forever doom’d to converse with despair. 
ut all is not yet lost; the world is ours, 
At least the greater part, and Heav’n itself 
Affirms me prince of air. Wherefore? if I, 
With Heaven coping for earth’s mastery, 
Or rather, Him with malice to despite, 
Have not Heav’n overcome? What tho’ ’t be through 
Trick, deceit and lies, and sly inventions, 
Fitted to deceive? I conquer; and more 
Me follow than to him subscribe. Then hail 
Inventions, tricks, deceit and lies, since war, 
It seems he shuns; else why retreat, when I, 
With open front, advance to where he stood 
Just now, with armed guards, and leave the field, 
And this fair bei’ng, exposed to my assaults?” 
So mused he, hesitant, with thoughts confused; 
For ravishment, and wonder, awe and fear, 
Held him irresolute, abash’d; but more 
By hate impell’d, than held by these, at last, 
Intent to hover o’er her, and mislead 
Her sleeping fancy to forbidden thoughts, 
To thoughts altivolent, ambition, pride, 
(As, with successful aim, he poison’d Eve,) 
Up as an exhalation he arose; 
Like that which nightly o’er some marshy ground, 
The dubious wayfarer, uncertain mocks, 
Moves here and there, as suits the veering breeze, 
Seems partly chance, and part instinct with life. 
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Thus wafted on the air, and aery-light, 

The Devil leaps the unprotected fold 

Within; but, back as suddenly recoils, 

As if repell’d by some superior pow’r. 

So an elastic ball, forceful impinged 

On some resisting plane, instant rebounds, 

And flies with equal force adverse repell’d. 

Thrice he essays to reach her ear, and thrice 
Repulsed, falls back astonish’d. Innocence, 
Stronger than wall of adamant, imbow’d 

Her sacred form, defended her chaste ear, 

And kept the wily Tempter far at bay. 

He feels how impotent his pow’r, how vain 

His toils and rage, ’gainst her superior mold. 
Persistive, he renews his vain assaults, 

And still rebuked, gains naught but fresh chagrin. 
So flits the moth around the tap’ring flame; 
Heedless, it plunges in the dazzling ray, 

Till, sing’d and maim’d, with wings and legs scorch’d off, 
In agony it falls, and hapless lies. 

The ruby beams of blushing morn dispersed 
The shades of night. With them, dispirited, 
Subdued, Satan to Esdrela withdrew, 

To ruminate on his adventure strange, 

And re-coneoct how he might new assail, 

Or with what weapons temper hoped success. 
His fellows saw, though seeming inattent, 
Their chief return abash’d, crestfallen, low, 

And silently awaited his commands. 

But he, mistrusting their renew’d disport, 
Slunk off, retired apart, and wand’ring up 

And down through solitary places, damp 

And dry, sought rest for his perturbed soul. 
With the first blush of early dawn, awoke 

Th’ unsullied handmaid of the Lord, rosy 

From healthful sleep, with innocence embalm’d, 
Which softly fell, like dew on Hermon’s hill, 
And seal’d her senses with its gentle sway, 
Unconscious of the fiend, and undisturb’d, 

Who sought his venom stealthy to instil; 

While all night long the whisp’ring breeze, soft sounds 
Of sweetest minstrelsy, brought to her ear; 

Or, teeming fancy roam’d, on easy wing, 

From earth to heav’n, where, in extatic bliss, 
She seem’d t’ anticipate the joys, reserved 
Forever for the bless’d, and chief for her, 
Supreme the bless’d among; nor woke, until 
The nightingale, which, through the silent hours 
Perpetual warbled in her ear, had ceased 

With early dawn its constant lay. Then, blithe 
And free, she rose, her heart still lingering 
Within the skies, and thus her Maker hymn’d: 

“Father of Israel, and God supreme 
O’er all, to thee, my waking thoughts and vows, 
My morn and ev'ning sacrifices rise. 

As pants the hart for cooling streams, so longs 
My soul, O God, for thee. Anchor of hope, 
And brightness of my joy, to thee I look, 

On thee my soul depends, to thee my prayer, 
As incense’ sweet perfume, ascends. 

All that I have, all that I hope, or am, 

Is solely from thy grace derived, to thee 
Belongs, to thee returns; so, as the source, 
The infinite abyss, which all resorbs. 
Omniscient Father, thou whose sleepless eye, 
Dost all things see, dost all things know; thou, who 
Infinitude of space dost fill, and midst 

A universe of worlds, revolving round 

Thy throne, that ever sing thy praise, dost yet 
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Behold the lowly things of earth, vouchsafe 
Upon thy chosen race to look and smile. 
From morning watch, till dewy eve, Israel 
Still looks to thee, still lifts her hands, her voice, 
Her prayers; to thee sends up her mournful cry. 
God, our Redeemer, sure and steadfust friend, 
How long thy coming shall we yet await? 
When shall that Prophet, p promiend long, arise? 
Or when that city, founded by thy hand, 
Whereof the ancients glorious things have sung, 
Be with that one Man bless’d, whom Sion hopes, 
And of whom sages wond’rous works foretell? 
Say, for thou know’st, whom rev’rent we adore, 
Whose name a tower of strength is, ’gainst our foes, 
What time shall bring our great Deliv’rer forth, 
And when commence th’ illustrious Conqu’ror’s reign. 
Whom have we in the heav’ns but thee? On earth, 
Than thee, none else do we desire. Let not 
Thy chariot wheels delay, whilst day by day, 
Our foes reproachful ask—Where is thy God? 
We know that our Redeemer lives and reigns; 
Therefore thy courts, with voice of joy and praise, 
Daily our footsteps press; there frequent we 
Rejoice, there still give praise to thee, alone 
Our Hope, our strong Salvation, and our God.” 
Swifter than arrow from the strong arm’d bow, 
Or than the eagle in its heav’nward flight, 
Flew the petition of the spotless Maid, 
Up to the gates of heav’n, acceptable. 
Heav’n’s portals, opening wide, free entrance gave 
The off’ring, which, as sweetest fragrance rose, 
Ambrosia scented, grateful to the Highest. 
As thus her heart, inflamed with love divine, 
In peaceful joy reposed on her Beloved, 
Who cent’red all her thoughts, desires and praise, 
So did her hands not less in useful toil 
Unite to do him service, and to make 
Him free-will off’rings, pleasing in his sight. 
Her fingers deftly thus the distaff plied, 
And many’ a withe of dazzling colors spun. 
Now golden films of finest texture spring 
To forms of matchless beauty ’neath her touch; 
Now purple, scarlet, vi'let, red or blue, 
As each in turn the warp or weft demands, 
With varying hues surprising art dis spl Ly ; 
But chief her skill Pelusian white employs, 
Whose fleecy threads still sparkle as they grew, 
And spotless glisten as new fallen snow. 
Surpassing beauty triumphs in her works, 
As o’er Sidonian loom her broider’d arts 
She plies, and fabrics rise of varied grace, 
With labyrinths of flowers intertwined, 
Or words of mystic Tephilim portray’d. 
Hers was by lot the purple woof to spin, 
The Holiest of Holies to adorn. 
Bounded her heart with infinite delight, 
Loud hymns of rapture trembled on her tongue, 
And beams of joy suffused her glowing cheeks. 
Thus happy, buskly flew the busy wheel, 
Till reels of sanguinary hue rewé ard 
Her pious toil. The beauteous fabric soon 
Bedights the loom, beamy with radiant dyes, 
With gold, and white, and red, enamel’d o’er. 
Pleased, she surveys the wonderous design, 
As swifty ‘neath her practiced hand it grew; 
Then raised her fulgent eye in silent praise 
To whence all beauty comes, all harmony, 
All skill; whether of mighty moving spheres, 
The bow of promise that dispans the skies, 
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Or variegated hues that deck the flowers, 
Or sparkle in the handy-works of man. 
Whilst thus her thoughts responsive to her task, 
With genial pleasure constant glow, and still 
Fresh themes of praise excite, loud thunder racks 
The sky, sudden invades the fretted air, 
And dread reverberates along the ground. 
As sudden, cloth’d in dazzling white, with wings 
In iris dipp’d, cerulian, green and gold, 
A seraph visible before her stands. 
Agile of limb, at ease, with feigned grace, 
The Tempter seem’d;: but, ill advised, breaks forth: 

“Goddess divine! Empress of heaven and—” 

She heard no more; not scarcely this; but fled 
Amazed; that instant fled; by instinct taught, 
And innate virtue led; not as before 
An unaccustom’d sight, for angels oft 
To her from heav’n brought messages of love, 
And often, in celestial dalliance, 
Disported with her, as in Paradise 
With Eve; but at the unaccustom’d words, 
Which strong of first Eve’s Tempter this bespoke, 
Leading to thoughts unseemly, vain desires, 
And pride, the sure precursor of a fall; 
Whilst something in bis visage caused her dread, 
Some trace of passion, anger, ill conceal’d 
Beneath the semblance of angelic form, 
And foreign to the grace of heav’nly bred. 
Enraged, the Devil saw the Virgin fly, 
Fain to have follow’d, his fierce spite to wreck 
On her corporeal, so burn’d his wrath 
Inane; but power superior restrain’d. 
So, when he tempted righteous Job, Satan 
Had power o’er Sabean and Chaldean bands, 
O’er winds and storms, o’er pestilential breath, 
O’er samiel blasts, and light’nings of the heav’ns; 
But still the edict stood—Touch not his life, 
Nor put thy hand upon his sacred form. 
So turn’d he from the field of his depulse, 
Knowing full well that all his powers were vain, 
Unless the will of whom he sought, facile, 
His own obeys, yielding its free consent; 
Temptation to the tempted, when withstood, 
Inuring to good, sole to the tempter harm. 
As when beleaguered towns, with well built walls, 

And towers impregnable, are vain assail’d 
With engin’ry of war, or fierce onslaught 
Of the embattled foe, (arts emanant 
From hell,) some skilful miners delve beneath 
The soil, and through the disembowel’d earth 
Make treach’rous way within the fated lines; 
So now, averted from direct assault, 
Satan, oblique essays to spring his mines 
With sly surreption, and attain his aim, 
That else, sore press’d, seem’d e’er to mock him, foil’d. 
With such intent, choice spirits, not inept, 
Who jacent all the while reposed, he soon 
Deploy’d, and sent, with zeal icarean 
Inclined, on various messages of ill. 
Some ruled the winds, and ready stood to sweep 
Impetuous down amain, with fury arm’d, 
To pour o’er land and sea; some, pestilence, 
And noxious vapors breath’d, exhaling death; 
Those burl’d the forked light’ning through the air, 
Or deluged earth with rain, or blew the clouds 
Afar and parch’d with heat the fertile ground ; 
These kindled subterranean fires, and heaved 
Tumultuous, with fearful sounds, the plains. 
But, in abeyance, all their powers he held, 
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And kept astrict until, his plans disposed, 

He gave their baleful forces scope. Meanwhile, 

With steady bent, he plies the Virgin’s kin; 

In dreams by night misleads their vagrant thoughts, 

By day inflames their hopes with vaulting schemes, 

And vain ambition’s incohative fires. 

Deem not the project trivial, or beneath 

His care; for, so the Tempter tempted Eve— 

Eat, and become as gods, know good and ill; 

So after, tempted he the Son of God— 

The kingdoms of the earth to thee I’ll give, 

If thou wilt bend the knee and me adore; 

And every heart of man, he thus inflames, 

Altivolent with pride, his darling sin. 

The Devil saw from far and silent stood, 

Whilst his unconscious instruments, their arts, 

To sap the virtue of th’ Immaculate, 

Employ’d. Meekly she heard them plead, dilate, 

Prefer, her lineage of a royal race; 

From arguments nasute, illation draw, 

That she should aim their royal house to raise, 

And save the people, as did Shushan’s queen, 

The daughter of the son of Jair, whom he, 

Who reign’d from India’s coasts to Ethiop’s verge, 

From lowly, rais’d to Vasthi’s lofty throne. 
Boteless they plead, her peerless beauty urge, 

The throne of Juda prostrate at her feet, 

And Juda’s princes longing for her hand; 

Then branded her as barren, Juda’s shame. 

“Youth, beauty, wealth and valor,” so they urged, 

“With zeal impetuous now await thy choice; 

The mighty ones of Isr’el claim thy hand; 

India seeks, with all its wealth, to deck 

Thy queenly form; the gems of Iran glow, 

And Egypt’s pearls are sparkling for thy hair, 

Whilst Persia lays her treasures at thy feet.” 

Such were the themes which daily were renew’d, 

And daily sway’d them in their vain attempts, 

Unconscious whose ins spirings they obey’d. 

Oft were their efforts skilfully disposed, 

But still as oft the Virgin them repell’d. 

With look enravish’d, fasten’d on the skies, 

Her hands upon her spotless breast enclasp’d, 

And meek, in smiling ecstasy enrapt, 

She gave but this response to their appeals: 

“Oh! yes, I am, and must be thus betroth’d, 

To one of Juda’s Princes; One, who hath 

Already pledged me with his love, adorn’d 

Me with his jewels, set my hands with rings, 

And hung my neck about with priceless pearls. 

See ye the spotless veil adorns my head? 

It is the sign, which my Beloved there 

Hath placed, to show that I on none but him 
May look. Lead me to Him, whom my soul loves, 

Sun of my life, and brightness of my joy; 

More ruddy than the morn, brighter than day, 

More comely far than all the sons of men. 

His left hand is beneath my head, his right, 

Embraces me with all sustaining pow’r. 

Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, and come; 

Show me thy face, and let me hear thy voice. 

Thy voice is music to my ear, thy face, 

More beautiful than brightest beams of day. 

He is for me alone; and I for him 

A garden am enclosed, a fountain seal’d, 

None else may enter there and be refresh’d. 

Come from Libanus, come, my spouse, my love, 

I’ll crown thee on the top of Amana, 

On Sanir, and on Hermon’s dewy hill. 
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Blow Zephyrus, Favonius blow, and waft 

To me the breath of him I love; his breath 
Is sweeter than the dropping myrrh, than milk 
And honey, or the honey-comb; sweeter 
Than aromatic plants, and rich perfumes; 
His form more stately than Libanus’ pines, 
His love more precious than the finest gold. 
Oh! daughters of Jerusalem! I, you 

Adjure, if my Beloved ye do see, 

Ye tell him that I languish for his love. 

For him alone am I, and he for me; 

Him only can I love; for him I sigh.” 

Her mystic words’ import, the Devil knew, 
Knew more than she conceived, or fain could hope, 
And felt that all was lost; felt, but obdure, 

His enmity piacular pursues; 

Lets loose to whom it given was to slay 

With sword and famine, pestilence and war, 
With earthquake’s shock, voleano’s threat’ning storm. 
Thick, at his bidding, grew the dusky air, 
Obscured with clouds, muttering sullen wrath, 
And ’midst th’ incessant flash of sulph’rous fires, 
Pour’d furiously’ in torrents floods of rain. 

The gath‘ring waters sweep o’er all the plains, 
And leave no vestige of the sacred spot, 

Where stood the Eden of the Undefiled. 
Joachim and his spouse, bereft, had fled, 

And in the precinets of blest Sion’s hill, 
Obseure abiding found, but not repose. 

To storms succeeded drought; guant famine, this; 
To famine, pestilence, which laid them low, 

A prey to Satan’s fell, devouring wrath. 

But still th’ unspotted Virgin calm reposed, 
And through the fearful ordeal pass’d untouch’d. 
So Job beheld the winds and fires of heav’n 
Destroy, and foes lay waste, his earthly hopes, 
And murmur’d not, but bow’d beneath the rod. 
Secure, within the temple’s sacred courts, 

The consecrated Alma found a home, 

Until the budding rod of Joseph, clear 
Portray’d him, poor and old, the virgin spouse 
To be, and patriarch of the newer law; 

A virgin spouse alone befitting her, 

Who, virgin ever, so decreed, should be. 

More blessed he, who, pure, his virgin state 
Preserved, and held her sacred vow intact; 
Who, as unsullied to his care she came, 
Unsullied kept, and yielded thus to heav’n. 
Renew’'d defeat, the Devil’s spite anew inflames ; 
Inflames proportionate to his chagrin. 

Aloft, in middle air, enraged he sits, 

Outside the colures, where, at fixed point, 
Without disturb from gravitating force, 

He, ruminant, at length thus vents his spleen: 

“Profoundest hell! hast thou, in all thy depths, 
Worse punishment than this? I, who have fought 
With princedoms, thrones, archangels, powers, and ne’e 
Before created aught did fly, do here 
Before this fragile thing retreat, abash’d! 

Hell! hast thou seen my shame? and wilt thou own 
Thy lord, first relegate from heav’n, and now 

From earth? For, if I reign not conqu’ror there, 
Where weakest dwell, who ‘mong superiors 

Will own my sway, or arm at my command? 

This then the working is of His grand plan; 

This the fulfilment of the promise made; 

And this the Woman, that shall crush my head. 
Disrupted from above, and quite cast out, 
Condemn’d to converse with our pains in hell, 
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Awhile let loose for heav’n’s disport and man’s, 

And now, beneath the foot of woman crush’d! 

Oh! infamous defeat! ignoble rout! 

Thou canst not Heav’n, inflict a deadlier pang!” 
Whilst thus, dispirited, the Devil moans, 

His eye pervasive scans earth’s rolling sphere, 

Hung as a brilliant in the starry cope, 

With belts of rosy light enamel’d o’er; 

Beholds its surface glowing in the sun, 

Reflecting as a mirror all his beams. 

With ardent gaze, and circumspection fell, 

The tempter o’er the passing landscape hangs, 

From arctic to antarctic, every zone, 

Each latitude and longitude, surveys; 

Views Afric’s glitt’ring sands and golden coasts, 

To their extremest verge by cape of Hope, 

And all the plains o’er which the Nilus flows; 

The hills and fields of proud Europa gleans, 

With all their cereal treasures rich imbrown'd; 

Roams with elated eye o’er Taurian hills, 

Along Imaus to the farthest bounds 

Of aureate Chersonesus, befoul’d 

With blood of strangers, sacrificed; from thence, 

On either side, dilating those glad slopes 

By Obi, Lena, Rha and Indus, wash’d, 

And where the Ganges and Euphrates flow; 

Thence, with wide sweep, o’er unplough’d seas, to lands, 

Well known to him, long ere Hispania’s son 

Boldly essay’d, adventurous the main, 

To Montezuma’s golden gates, and thence, 

To where the Oregonian steppes, eastward 

Lead on to fertile plains, al inland seas, 

Like pearls on silver thread continuous strung, 

From Chippeway to where the Made’waskas 

Long time, with rites demonic, him adored, 

And where Niagara its glitt’ring gems, 

And diamond spray, impetuous pours 

From Eries’ em’rald bed. Thence coasting south, 

Through Mississippi's florid vale, he eyes, 

With rapid glance, fair Amazon’s rich fields; 

An empire vast, adorn’d with precious stones, 

And wealth excelling all Goleonda’s mines, 

Or fabled stores; whose founts and healing streams 

Perennial flow, endow’d with virtue’s rare, 

Rare and more rich than all their precious gems, 

Or mines, aurate or argent, treach’rous soil; 

Lands, which the Incas rule, where redmen roam, 

The savage lords of fairest heritage, 

O’er whom supreme, through untold ages, he 

Had reign’d, and undivided worship sway’d. 

Intent, with close inspection, next he gloats 

O’er parts most populous, the busy marts, 

Cities and towns, where multitudes before 

Him bow, direct invoke, or indirect, 

Through Mammon’s, Ashteroth’s incestuous, 

Or Bacchus’ lewd, or Moloch’s bloody rites; 

In every clime views temples to him rise, 

With priests and vestals to his service train’d, 

And hecatombs of victims pour their blood, 

With dev’lish rites o’er the unhallow’d ground; 

On hill-tops in the face of heav’n, or deep 

The groves within, their full libations flow, 

Whilst their loud cries with rude accomp’niments, 

Make hideous the air, incessant rack’d. 

Sees all his busy ministers, employ’d 

With zeal uncessant at the heart of man, 

To blind his sense and cause to thread the maze 

Of error’s pleasing, flatt’ring, woeful paths. 

Sees Sin, and Sin’s dark shadow, Death, imprint 
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Their baleful mark on all that live and move; 

On all, save her, who ne’er the imprint knew. 
Sev’n times the space that measures day and night, 
As on its axis turn’d the moving ball, 

The Devil views his mundane kingdoms pass 
Beneath his eye. Dilate with pride, now mount 
His spirits high, as low before they fell. 

No more the bold usurper fears defeat; 

Adverse to fate, his guilty bosom swells, 

And thus grandiloquent vaunts new emprise: 

“God of this world am I! earth’s emperor; 
Prince of th’ air. What though his power created? 
My prowess won; and, spite of all his gods, 
Divided empire sheer with him I hold. 

He rules the heavens. I rule the earth; and all 
Earth’s myriads feal submit to me. 

On all that live and move my signet’s placed, 
By paction seal’d, my victims here to serve; 
Hereafter for my sport, when penal fires 

Shall pour their luctual waves o’er them deceived. 
His empire is eternal? Be it so; 

And why not mine? Hath he not tried his worst 
Us to annihilate, and fail’d, enerved? 

But why not Adam’s race eternal too? 

Whose procreative power alone depends 

Upon itself, and may, for aught yet known, 
With onward aim, cresive improve, until 

It emulate the gods, and join’d with ours, 

It may be, innumerable invade 

The blest abodes, and cast them out, who us 
Extrude; with force congested occupy 

His throne and evitate our future pains, 

Eternal hoped, though long till it arrive. 
Perhaps some happier venture than the rest, 
May taint the excellence which I abhor. 

If she be sullied with but slightest stain, 

The work’s accomplish’d, and again I win.” 

So saying, from his lofty perch he swoops; 
And, as a vulture, soaring in the sky, 

Invisible from earth, his quarry views. 

With sense unerring, in concentric rings, 

Wide spread, hov’ring o’er th’ unsuspecting prey, 
The spirit malign, with wing repress’d, hangs 
O’er the Eden, where anew imbower’d, 

The faithful Virgin sheds the odor sweet, 

Of primal innocence by grace embalm’d, 

And east about him with what new deceit, 

To cloak his fell design, so oft repell’d. 

The mystic Rose, herself the fairest flower 
The flowers among, serene her floral task 
Pursued, which, rosy morn, and dewy eve, 

Her willing feet e’er led amidst the banks 

Of rich anemone, whose varied hues, 

Blend purple, yellow, white and red; whilst rose, 
Carnation, lily, hyacinth, jonquil, 

Their cups with morning dew suffused, afresh 
Impart their fragrance to the balmy air. 

Nor less the clust’ring vines invite her skill, 

To curb their wanton growth, their tendrils twine, 
Which gladlier spring and sweeter scents diffuse, 
Pruned by her hand and subject to her care. 

So every shrub, and plant, and rarest tree, 

With lucious fruit, pleasing to taste or smell, 
Weigh’d down, and smiling berry which the heart 
Delights, or spirits cheers, their burdens yield 
More pleased to her, than the fruit-bearing earth 
E’er paid its tribute to that rural maid, 

Who taught, ’tis said, Triptolemus to sow 

And reap, and cause the fruitless trees to bear. 
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Or than the first of florists, Eve, who long 

In Eden grateful pastime took, amidst 

Its fruitful glens, its flow’ring meads and vales, 
When fruits and flowers first issued, fresh and fair, 
From the all-plastic Hand; and who, with sighs 
And weeping, was, through her own frailty, forced 
To take a last and long farewell of walks 

And shades, and happy bowers, that could not bear 
The taint of sinful breath, but wither’d now 

At her approach, who, by her one sad fault, 

Had gratted death upon their verdant stems. 

Not so the pruning of the stainless Maid, 

In whom fair Eden’s purity and bloom 

Revive afresh, nor faintest tainture know. 

Her task disposed, she culls the fairest flowers, 
And on a bank, by od’rous myrtles crown’d, 

Sits weaving chaplets, deck’d with purest rays, 

A wond’rous work with graceful fillets twined. 
The mazy wreath but one pure gem requires 

To crown its beauty, its perfection seal, 

A fragrant lily, from whose snowy cup, 

The breath of sweet simplicity exhules. 

Elate with joy, and tripping on secure, 

She seeks her fav’rite emblem of the vale. 

Her motive, hov’ring near, the Tempter caught, 
And spied the flower, which her attention drew. 
An insect, coil’d within its bell, reposed, 

Apt to his purpose, more than hoped, so found. 
Not pausing, quick, from great to smallest size, 

So spirits may, or small, large, thin, or dense, 

Or rare, as suits them best, he him contracts, 
And creeps insidiously its folds within. 

The Virgin, yet unconscious of the snare, 

The lily plucks, and seeks its fragrant breath, 
When from its depths arose faint, murm’ring sounds; 
And words, or seeming words, (for nought the sense 
Intelligential heard,) salute her ear. 

Instinctive arm’d, alert, instant the flower 

With its deceit, she hurls upon the ground. 
Swelling with rage the reptile grows, involved 

In many a tortuous fold beneath 

Her foot immaculate, courageously 

With which, she crush’d the wily Serpent’s head, 
And final triumph’d o’er her mortal foe. 

Earth felt the joy the Virgin’s triumph gave, 

And bounded blithely on her cireling course ; 
Her seas rejoice, her hills and valleys smile, 
And Nature gaudful shouts aloud her praise 
Nor less the he av’ns, the while hung in sus pens 3@, 
Refrain to join with earth’s, their higher praise 
Or hold, suffused with blissful joy, to strike 
Their harps of burnish’d gold. Prostrate before 
The throne they halleluiahs sing, and Him, 
Who sits thereon, holy and true, adore; 
Whilst fragrant incense, prayers of all the saints, 
Ambrosia scented, fresh from tree of life, 
Which but th’ eternal plains of heav’n exhale, 
Arose acceptable through heav’n’s glad vault. 
When, to the Father, smiling, thus the Son: 

“Father, it is enough; what further ask? 
In every trial, victrix, she prevails; 

O’er our immitigable foe, prevails, 

And fills the measure of thy just demand— 
A perfect Mother, fit for perfect Son; 

Flesh, that the Deity may well incarn, 
Purer than heav’n, exempt from every stain. 
Lo! I descend to clothe me with her flesh, 
To do thy will, redemption’s plan perfect, 
And pay the penalty of forfeit life.” 
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Inclining tow’rds the Son with answ’ring smile, 
The Father acquiesced, and gave the sign, 
Which bade the guardian seraph, with his host, 
Resume his charge, and hail their favour’d Queen. 
Swift as the mandate thus to him convey’d, 
Gabriel earthward speeds his arrowy way, 
Fraught with such message as before from heav’n 
To aught created, ne’er had been vouchsafed. 
The sun’s glad beams smile in the west, 

And evening’s shades in lengthen’d stature fall, 
As onward fly the messengers of light, 

Winged with love, impatient to announce 

The joyful tidings, Grace imparts to man. 
Their hosts were panoplied for peace or war; 
The peaceful sons of men, with peace to crown, 
With dition arm’d, th’ infernal pow’rs to quell, 
And shield the faithful Virgin from their snares. 
Cadent, in myriads, they fall, as when 

The heav'ns rain stars, and ether’s blue 

Glows with the show’ry worlds, in silver dipp’d, 
Or gold, gemboss’d with various rays, brighter 
Than when the bow of promise copes the skies. 
Th’ horizon gleams with their unwonted fires, 
Which night defer, and new prolong the day. 
The demons see, and know the presage giv’n 
Adverse to them, nor further sign await, 

But in disgraceful rout draw off, and flee 
Impetuous; with rage ferine, seek safe 

Retreat in dens fuliginous and wild, 

Where darkness glum, and doleful horror reign, 
Leaving Esdrela’s fructuous vales and fields, 
Fair Nazareth’s freseades, and cool retreats, 
Where e’er their trail fatiferous deploy'd, 
Parch'd, arid, dry, lesions of dev'lish spite; 

For ne’er where demons tread, or glance an eye, 
Doth aught of fruitful herb, or beauteous flower, 
The glebous mead indue; unless that plant, 
Plant infamous, in Persia which abounds, 

By Khorassan and Lar, and thence which fumes 
Audacious o’er the plains of Toorkistan, 

By Oxus, on one hand; and on th’ other, 
Vents its foul stench across Beloochistan, 
Through Candabar, where Affghans bide, eastward 
Thence to the vale of Indus in Astore, 

Fills all the vexed air with odor vile; 

Fit excrement the Devil leaves behind, 

Where e’er his bestial feet impress the soil. 

Th’ archangel Gabriel paused not on the way, 
No halted for repose, but, with fleet wing, 
Around the Queen of angels drew his bands, 
And thus his seconds, right and left, enjoin'd: 

“Ariel, lion of God, be it thy eare, 
Eastward with all thy force, to scour the plains; 
Search every bush and brake, and of our foes, 
If any be abroad, take strict account. 

Be it thy charge, Hadar, westward to watch; 
Scan every hill, and permeate each vale, 
Nor leave one point unguarded, or desert, 
Lest who oppose us, find obverse ingress, 

And steal surreptious in forbidden lines. 

Azur and Zepho, arm in chief; and wheel, 
The first, in flaming circuit tow'rds the north; 
The second, southward, in full force deploy, 
That none advene from thence and cause surprise, 
Follow the rest where I may lead the way, 
Or stand in serried phalanx, where, advanced, 
Our ensign, nitent, spreads its azure folds.” 

Quadrate, the legionary hosts sejoin, 

From centre tow'rds eccentric fourfold wheel, 
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Swifter than thought, and lighter than the air; 
Part right and left, forward and adverse march, 
Timed to symphoneous sounds, celestial rung 
From anaurd alchemy, and lute and pipe, 
With rebeck, psalt’ry, such as seraphs tune, 
Varied to soft and loud, or quick, or slow, 
As art divine and heav’nly instinct lead. 
Thus moving, each within his sev’ral sphere, 
In beauteous order, and in bright array, 
They sweep the plains, they penetrate each glen; 
O’er rocks and mountains fly, search every gorge, 
Scout stream, and bush, and brake, and fount, and cave, 
And at each point place high cherubie guards, 
Who all night long, with sleepless eye, keep watch 
For many’ a league dispersed around. A part, 
Released, cast off their radiant arms; high on 
The trees hang up their glitt'ring helms, bucklers, 
And flaming swords, two edg’d, and pointed spears, 
With gold and precious gems inlaid, and pearl, 
Of heav’nly temper, curious design, 
Rich in Jehovah’s armory enwrought; 
And thus, at ease, with jocund mirth disport, 
Whiling the hours in hymns, celestial song 
And dance, or, in heroic verse, relate 
Annals of heav’n, with praises interspersed ; 
Praises to Him, through whom, and for whom, they, 
And in whom, all intelligences, live. 
Some skim the air, some gently press the ground, 
With impulse softer than Favonius’ wing, 
When most disportive trips he cross the plains. 
Where e’er they tread, or radiant glance an eye, 
A flow’ret springs, with odors sweet effused, 
And fields of roses, vi'lets, daisies, glow, 
Or umber’d foliage decks the barren soil, 
So late adusted by the lumb’ring fiends. 
Nor less the dew-drops, on each leaf impearl’d, 
As irridescent shone the liquid gems, 
Smiling, reflected each an angel’s form. 
The feather’d tribes resume their wonted lays, 
Each insect, fearless, chirps its humble song, 
And Nature buxom hails the gen’ral joy. 

The shades of evening peaceful fell around 
The Virgin’s rural bow’r; zephyrs perfumed, 
Her wavy tresses toss’d, and fann’d her brow, 
As she, in heav’nly contemplation, knelt 
And breath’d her pray’r in the all-hearing ear. 
The ling’ring rays of last departing day, 
Had faded from the sky; the moon, her robe 
Of silver cast o’er twilight’s somber gray, 
And softly bright illumed Esdrela’s vale. 
Inlaid with bossy patines, burnish’d gold, 
Resplendent shone th’ expanse of heav’n’s dome ; 
Whilst glad the spheres their diapason roll’d, 
Harmonious with the archangelic choirs, 
That now the Virgin’s mystic nuptials hymn. 
A mellow light, softer than Cynthia’s beams, 
When purest pour’d upon Siloe’s pool, 
Or Cedron’s brook, pervaded her abode, 
As Gabriel approach’d the new Espoused. 
Unhelm’d, his baldrick laid aside, and sword 
And spear, succinct in silver tunic clad, 
He stood; immortal youth bloom’d in his face, 
His graceful form celestial light adorn’d, 
As, smiling, he his message glad announced: 

“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; hail, 
Illustrious daughter of a race of kings, 
Glory of patriarchs, of priests the crown, 
And terror of th’ infernal gates of hell. 
Blessed art thou amongst women; more bless’d 
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Than Eve; thyself predestined second Eve, 
The hope and safety of a fallen world, 
And last, best work of all-creative skill.” 

So spake th’ archangel. Mary trembling heard; 
And, at his words astonish’d and perplex’d, 
Revolved the strange saluting in her mind; 

Both strange and new, for, from celestial lips, 

Such words to mortal, ne’er had been vouchsafed. 
Fear moved her troubled thoughts, awe seal’d her lips, 
Whilst Gabriel, with brow submiss inclined, 

Fresh wonder raised in these mysterious words: 

“Fear not, Mary, thou hast found grace with God. 
Nor wonder at my ent’ring thine abode, 

Sacred from foot of man, nor at my words. 

I Gabriel am, servant of God most high, 

Sent to announce to thee that sponsal vow, 

Which He hath made tow’rds her of Adam’s race, 
Most worthy found to incarnate the Lord. 

Thou know’st the promise, for thou oft hast heard, 
How when the first of women fell, deceived, 

God spared to doom her progeny to death, 

And gracious promised, wise in his decrees, 

The woman’s Seed should crush the Serpent’s head. 
That time hath come, and now it rests with thee, 
(For God works not to hurt of man’s free will,) 
To choose if thou wilt be Mother of God. 

If this high boon, desired by all, conferr’d 

Alone on thee, be now by thee accept, 

(The final link of that celestial chain, 

Whereby the creature is rejoin’d to heav’n,) 

Then, in thy womb, untouch’d, shalt thou conceive, 
A Son bring forth, whom thou shalt Jesus name. 
Great shall he be, the Son of God most high; 
Upon his father David’s throne shall sit, 

Forever in the house of Jacob reign, 

And of his kingdom never know the end.” 

To him the Virgin, doubting not his words, 
Yet wond’ring much how what he said could be, 
Since she by vow had seal’d her virgin state, 
Thus, with simplicity, now made reply: 

“Well do I know thee, Gabriel, who thou art, 
One of the seven that stand before the throne, 
Whom God vouchsafes my guide and guardian care; 
Else had I not endured to hear thy words, 
Unseemly in the ear of one so far 
Beneath the condescension of the Lord. 

The promise thou hast read is also known, 

As well the prophesies which point the time, 
When Isr’el’s destined Prophet shall arise; 

Nor can that time be distant, earnest hoped, 
When Juda shall her great Deliv’rer see. 

But ’tis not with me, Gabriel, well thou know’st, 
As with the rest of Juda’s daughters found. 
Whilst they, so let, the virgin state resign, 
With emulation high, worthy as high, 

To claim maternity of Shiloh’s birth, 

I yield with vows to their permissive hope, 
My virgin state perpetual to preserve, 

As leastwise worthy, though of David’s house, 
To bear so near relation to the Lord; 

Content to worship him by whomso born, 

And pay my vows though distant from him far. 
Hence, strange thy words sound to my wond’ring ear, 
Who chastity prefer to all the joys, 

Which coveted maternity impart; 

Though not insensible how great renown 

On such maternity must be conferr’d. 
O’erwhelmed rather with th’ oppressive load, 

I shrink with fear and trembling at the view— 
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Maternity of God! What creature dare, 

Though seraph pure, her feeble thought exalt 

To such relation with consuming Fire? 

And yet, thy words have meaning, for I know 

Thou hast not left the heav’nly courts to bring 

Vain messages of empty sound, or fraught 

With mockery, tow’rds one who serves as thou, 

And to whom thou art giv’n to lead aright, 

Not to seduce to error’s mazy paths. 

Leave not thy handmaid then in doubt austere, 

But, since I know not man, and ne’er will know, 

Tell me, I pray thee, how this thing can be.” 

To this th’ archangel, sweetly bland, replied: 

“Daughter of God and man, immortal Maid, 

Thou deemest well, not light thy servant's word, 

Not vain his message, yor with mock’ry fraught. 

Deep is its meaning, solemn its import, 

With truth and heav’nly virtue rich imbued; 

And what I tell thee surely shall be done. 

Nor need’st thou fear lest it should be through man; 

For know, thy vow is blest, accept of Heav'n, 

Who seals thee for himself, himself alone, 

A house more precious than the temple’s gold, 

Which He, the true Beseleel, hath adorn’d, 

Enrich’d with purple, built with special grace; 

And none a place so worthy doth afford, 

To perfect his omnipotent designs, 

As is the temple of thy virgin womb; 

Fit sanctuary of the Holy Ghost, 

Receptacle prepared for God’s own Son. 

Think not the mystery excels his power, 

Nor thy humility beneath his care; 

Nor doubt th’ omniscience which finds means to work, 

Nor limit what he works to scope of man. 

That, leave to him to perfect as he wills, 

This, cherish as the grace endear’d to God. 

Ile, who the rod of Moses could convert, 

And from dead branch a living reptile raise, 

Can from the very stones build Abram’s house; 

And who, from Adam, without woman's aid, 

His first fair consort did with ease extract, 

Can now in thee, the second Adam mold, 

Without polluting touch of carnal man. 

Here then the mystery of his purpose read— 

The Holy Ghost upon thee shall descend ; 

The Most High’s pow’r shall overshadow thee, 

And therefore shall the Holy of thee born, 

Be called by his name, the Son of God. 

Hence, Son of God and man; of man, conceived 

By thee, who Adam’s fault retrieve; of God, 

Through that mysterious operation had, 

In nuptial union, with the Holy Ghost. 

80, thy virginity remain intact, 

Perfect, as when thy virgin vow arose, 

With sweetest incense fumed, acceptable 

To God the Father, high in bliss enthroned, 

To God thy Son, shouldst thou the gift accept, 

And God the Holy Ghost, thy proffer’d Spouse. 

And lo, Elizabeth, thy cousin, hath 

A son in her old age conceived, with whom, 

That barren was, the sixth month now transpires. 

Nothing shall be impossible with God. 

The world revolving, pauses in its course, 

Awaiting thy reply; and well it may, 

Since on thy word its consolation hangs; 

Hope to the wretched, freedom to the bound, 

Redemption to the captives chain’d by Sin, 

And free salvation to the race of man. 

Haste, sovereign Lady, hasten that response, 
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Which earth expects, the gates of Hades dread, 
And heav’n awaits to hail with loud acclaim.” 
Sweetly his words fell on her trembling sense, 
And gasy led as God her heart disposed, 
Her thoughts still flowing redient to their Source, 
In whom was all her solace, joy, and hope; 
Willing to yield, consistent with her vow, 
That seed immaculate, by God prepared, 
To incarnate his Son; yet, inward shrank, 
Nor least consent would give, did that impute 
The smallest stain, or purity disrobe. 
The fear, which first the seraph’s words aroused, 
His words had sooth’d, respective of her vow; 
Humility alone, with roseate blush 
By modesty suffused, deferr’d assent. 
The soft impulse obedience overruled, 
When thus, submissive to the will of God, 
She bow’d, and to th’ archangel said: 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; to me 
According to thy word, may it be done.” 
With this the seraph vanish’d from her view, 
When lo, the Holy Ghost, celestial Dove, 
That o’er the vast, erst brooding, swift evolved 
Innumerable orbs, and from their dust, 
And through their empty seas, awoke to life 
Intelligential forms, on her descends; 
Instant descends with sweet o’erpow’ring force, 
And in mysterious union with his Spouse, 
The spotless Queen, the Son of God begot. 
Deep in her womb earth felt the thrilling joy; 
The heavens bowing kiss’d the earth redeem’d, 
And angels, lowly bending o’er the scene, 
Or strict encamp'd around Esdrela’s cot, 
Gazed on the marv’lous plan amazed, and learn’d, 
With ecstasy of joy, the long deferr’d, 
Grand mystery of God’s redeeming love. 
The devils trembled; hell t’ its centre shook, 
And all the powers of darkness fearful fled, 
Owning the hand which their empire now crush’d. 
Whilst Mary, gaudful, yet serene in joy, 
In praises thus t’ her blissful thoughts gave vent: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord my God, 
Who hath with wond’rous gifts exalted me; 
Gifts, which my tongue no power hath t’ unfold, 
My inmost heart no depth to comprehend, 
Nor all my strength suffice to worthy praise. 
Great is his glory, marv’lous are his works, 
In whom my heart exults, my spirit joys. 
Rejoice ye nations, Sion clothe thyself 
With strength, put all thy glorious vesture on; 
The Lord hath heard thy prayer, and from the hills, 
Hath look’d with favor on thy fallen state. 
Rejoice with me, and magnify his name, 
Since my humility he doth regard, 
Respective of the vow which me withheld 
From all that could integrity distain. 
But, high as heaven the things of earth excel, 
So high his thoughts our lowly views transcend ; 
Th’ impossible with us, is plain to him; 
And lo, from henceforth and forevermore, 
All generations me shall Blessed call, 
Since He, who mighty is, hath done great things 
To me, and Holy is his glorious name. 
For, who hath heard my vow, and who received, 
Consistent with that vow, hath yet design’d 
To make me Mother of the King of kings. 
Nor on me only doth his mercy fall; 
Soft as the fleecy snows cap Carmel’s hills, 
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Wide as their roral mists diffuse the plains, 
His mercy rests, from age to age, on all 

Who fear his name, and in his goodness trust. 
On these his merey, but with mighty arm, 
The proud in their conceit he drives away; 
Their wisdom he as foolishness accounts, 

And what they despicable deem, exalts; 

Hurls from his lofty seat, the strong man arm’d, 
And in his place the humble lifts on high, 
Raises the needy contrite from the earth, 

And ’midst the princes he enthrones the poor, 
The hungry feeds, but sends the rich away. 
So he his servant Israel received, 

Mindful of merey and his promise, giv’n 

To Abraham and his remotest seed, 

Rescued from bondage, through the desert led, 
To land of promise, whence the proud were cast, 
And Israel exalted in their stead. 

Exalted then, but more exalted now; 

By Moses then from temp’ral bondage freed, 
By greater than was Moses now conduct 
From earthly to celestial Canaan’s shores.” 

So she her grateful thoughts aloud entoned, 
Till sounds seraphie rang through all the air, 
Symphonious to the theme that tuned her tongue, 
Whilst gladden’d Nature pord through all her realms, 
That one at length was found of worthy mold, 
The earth from Adamitic curse to free. 

Through prompt obedience thus, and ready faith, 
The first prophetic word its fulness finds; 

From Virgin’s seed the Word of God takes flesh, 
And Satan’s power receives its lethal wound. 


THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 





A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


(Translated from the French.) 


Tue venerable abbess of the Ursuline Convent of Neveres died lately at the 
advanced age of ninety-eight. For fifty years she had been an inmate of the 
convent, winning the love and respect of all who approached her. In the sum- 
mer of 1762 there broke out in Paris a disease very similar to what is now called 
cholera, and which was quite as fatal in its consequences. Although not con- 
tagious, the immense numbers of persons attacked by it led the people to think 
it was so, and terror took hold of the minds of all. Mothers abandoned their 
children, wives their husbands, sisters their brothers, and almost as many per- 
ished by flight as by the disease itself. In two months thirty-one thousand per- 
sons were buried in the different burying-grounds around the city. The hos- 
pitals were crowded—so crowded that the physicians and nurses passed with 
difficulty among the beds, and the demand for admission was so great, that 
every day a long file of sick might be seen at the door, some supported by re- 
lations, but the most part lying on the ground, waiting until their turn should 
come to be admitted, but often before night the half of them were carried to the 
cemetery instead of the infirmary. As may well be supposed, the tasks of the 
physcians were not light, and finally they were obliged to organize their labor, 
and force themselves to repose a certain time every day, and take the service in 
turns, in order to be able to bear up under the extraordinary efforts they were 
called upon to make. 

One day, as a young physician—he who twenty years later was known as a 
celebrated Dr. Soulie—was leaving the hospital to go and take his turn of 
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repose, a servant man, breathless and pale, met him at the gate, and asked him 
if he was a physician. The doctor answered in the affirmative, and the man 
begged him, for God’s sake, to go to a house in the neighborhood and see a 
sick person. Although against the rule they had established, the doctor con- 
sented, and was conducted to the house by the servant, who showed him into 
a large handsomely furnished room. In this room the doctor remarked first a 
tall, handsome woman, with her hair all in disorder, and her face pale asa 
corpse, standing near and screening a child, who lay on a sofa. Around her 
was collected a group of twelve young girls, who looked to the doctor to be 
nearly of the same age, and made him suppose it was a boarding-school, par- 
ticularly as these young girls all wore dark green silk dresses, and had their blond 
braided and tied with blue ribbons. The doctor could see no difference between 
any of them; they all had fair skins, small blue eyes, light hair, long noses, and 
large mouths; but before he could ask any questions about them, the woman 
advanced hurriedly and seized him by the arm, led him to the sofa, and in a 
hoarse voice said— 

* Look at that child!” 

The doctor looked. Before him lay a beautiful little girl, of about ten years 
of age, but utterly different from the others. Her hair was black as midnight, 
and hung in ringlets over her shoulders; her eyes were closed, and her livid 
complexion and contracted features showed that the dreadful disease had seized 
upon her. 

‘Open that window,” said the doctor, “ and bring some vinegar immediately 
to rub the child’s body.” 

“What!” cried the woman, “she has not got the plague?” 

“Why, certainly ; did you not know it?’ answered the doctor. 

“No, no; take her away—take her away. She shan’t stay here to kill us 
all! Come, my daughters; come away, quick! Oh! the wretched child— 
she will be the death of you!”? and she pushed the twelve girls out of the 
room, and went after them. 

But the doctor sprang after her. 

* Are you the mother of that child ?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes; but take her away—she shan’t stay here.” 

“She must be put to bed and taken care of,”’ said the doctor. 

“She shall not have a bed in this house—take her away.” 

“ But where am I to take her? Besides, she will die, if removed.” 

“1 don’t care—take her to the hospital; anywhere, only take her away from 
this house.’ 

Though horrified by the feeling expressed by this unnatural mother, the 
doctor tried a moment to persuade her to do something for her child ; but finding 
it useless, and seeing that if he left the little girl in the house, she would die 
from neglect, he ro her in his arms, wrapped her in a blanket, and carried her 
to the hospital, where he was fortunate enough to find a vacant bed for the 
little sufferer. The doctor then made some inquiries concerning her parents, 
and learned that Monsieur Domergue was a manufacturer, of large means, 
and his wife really the mother of thirteen children, all daughters, and duly 
registered at the mayor’s office as having been born in seven years. 

Six times Madame Domergue brought a pair into the world all wonderfully 
resembling each other,—light hair, blue eyes, fair skin, and sharp features. 
The mother adored them, and her pride and joy was at its climax when she 
found her family again about to be increased. But alas! this time she was 
disappointed, for a little girl arrived, but without any companion. This alone 
would have been enough to turn her mother’s heart from her, but besides this, 
she was entirely different from the twelve others. 

The mother could see no beauty in her clear brunette complexion, her black 
curling hair, dark eyes and exquisite features, and from the moment of her 
birth, little Esther was an isolated being, unloved and uncared for. While her 
sisters were dressed in silk, she wore cotton; and while they were fed upon 
dainty food, she ate with the servants in the kitchen. As she grew, she gave 
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her mother fresh cause for dislike; for, whereas, her sisters were endowed with 
intellects of the most mediocre order, and learned the simplest things with the 
greatest difficulty, Esther’s talents and quickness of perception made her the 
wonder even of her sisters. Seeing this, that her twelve pets were likely to be 
thrown in the shade, Madame Domergue stopped Esther’s lessons entirely, and 
the most the poor child could obtain, was permission to remain in the room 
while her sisters were with their teachers. By this means she was enabled to 
learn a great deal, and as she afterwards often said, these were her only happy 
hours. The father of this large family, though a kind-hearted man, was 
exceedingly weak, and the slave of his wife. Besides, he was much from 
home, and when in the house, he never dared to interfere in the regulations 
made by her. 

All these particulars the doctor heard from the servants and neighbors, and 
the interest he felt for the child, thus singularly placed under his care, was 
doubled, and he determined to use every means to save her life. He accord- 
ingly watched her himself night and day, and finally found his efforts crowned 
with success. The child yet got well. 

It was just three weeks after his first visit to the house of Monsieur Domergue, 
that the doctor returned, taking with him the little girl who had been most mi- 
raculously saved from death. When he reached the door, some men were just 
bringing out two coffins to be placed in a hearse which stood in the street. The 
doctor and his protégée ascended the stairs, entered the parlor, and proceeded to 
another room, without seeing any body or hearing any noise. But Esther, in 
the greatest alarm, pushed open a door, and led the way to the room where she 
and her twelve sisters had slept together. The door was open, but four beds 
alone occupied the room, and two of them were empty. On the others lay two 
of the fair-haired twins, and by their side stood Madame Domergue, looking at 
them as if stupified. Esther, with an undefined dread of something frightful, 
rushed up to her mother, and threw her arms around her. But as soon as 
Madame Domergue saw her, she threw her from her, then seized her, and 
would have torn her to pieces if the doctor had not snatched her from her grasp. 
As it was, the child’s face was all scratched and bloody, and she fainted almost 
immediately. 

“Why do you bring her here?’? cried Madame Domergue. “She is the 
cause of all my misfortune. There lie the only two I have left. Take the little 
demon away, or I will kill her in spite of you!” 

Almost frozen with horror, the doctor answered not a word, but bore the in- 
sensible and bleeding child from the room of the house, and placed her ina 
carriage which he saw passing. He ordered the coachman to drive to an obscure 
little street, where lived, in the most humble manner, the doctor’s venerable 
mother. She received the unhappy girl, gave her all necessary relief, and in- 
stalled her in a small room near her own. 

It was as Madame Domergue had said: in three weeks ten of her idolized 
daughters had fallen victims to the terrific disease, and the day after the doctor’s 
second visit the other two died and were buried like their sisters. A few days 
more and the mother herself followed, and when the doctor, hearing of it, re- 
turned, he found that house, once so noisy with young voices, and full of joy 
and pride of a large family, silent as the tomb, occupied only by a prematurely 
old man, left alone in the world and prostrate with his grief. A few months after- 
wards M. Domergue died in hopeless insanity. 

Esther, brought up under the motherly care of Madame Soulie, budded into 
womanhood as lovely a young creature as could possibly be seen. When in 
her eighteenth year she became the wife of the doctor, who was now beginning 
to be known in the world, and she made her appearance in the saloons of Paris, 
and was for years the most admired woman of the time. She became the 
mother of five children—four sons and one daughter—whom she brought up 
and educated to be an honor to herself and ornaments to the society in which 
they lived. Dr. Soulie became in time one of the physicians of the court of 
Louis XVI, and when the political troubles began to break out, he, unfortunately, 
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wrote a pamphlet in favor of the court, and thus became a marked man. In 
the fall of 1792, at three o’clock one morning, the police forcibly entered Dr. 
Soulie’s house, dragged him and his two eldest sons from their beds, and in 
spite of the prayers and entreaties of the poor wife and mother, he carried them 
off. It was nearly a week before Madame Soulie could hear any news of her 
loved ones, and then—they had already been dead four days—the guillotine had 
done its work for them. Madame Soulie clasped her three remaining children 
in her arms, two boys of seventeen and eighteen, and a girl of fifteen years of 
age. But as yet she little knew, in the agony of her grief, that fresh trouble 
was preparing for her. Her sons swore within themselves to revenge the murder 
of their fathers and brothers. It would take too long to narrate all the circum- 
stances which followed; but these two young men placed themselves at the 
head of a conspiracy against the Government, and one year precisely from the 
day on which she had learned the death of her husband and two eldest sons, 
Madame Soulie received a short note as follows :— 


** Conciergerie, Thursday noon. 
** Mother, dear Mother, We have conspired against the Government—we have 
been betrayed, and are to die to-morrow. Bear it bravely, mother, we die for 
our father and our brothers. Hewnri er Victor.” 


What words can describe the despair of that poor mother! At first, she 
prayed God to take her life or her reason. But a ray of hope dawned upon her. 
She might, perhaps, save her boys; the tribunal which had condemned them 
could not be deaf to a mother’s prayer—a mother’s despair. But alas! Madame 
Soulie little knew the man upon whose compassion she counted. In vain she 
supplicated, in vain she prayed; they ended by refusing to listen to her any 
longer. She did all that possibly could be done to save her boys from death ; 
she even, after the the example of Madame Chalais, tried to bribe the execu- 
tioners. But they accepted her money and then betrayed her. Finding all her 
efforts useless, she tried to resign herself, and determined, as she could not obtain 
her sons’ lives, at least to get permission to aid them to die. This was with 
great difficulty granted her, but at last she received it, and a couple of hours 
before the execution was to take place, she presented herself before her unhappy 
boys. 

Then all the grandeur of her soul, the devotion, the resignation which was so 
remarkable in her after life, showed itself. No useless tears, no reproaches, no 
lamenting. One short burst of agony, which the sight of the manacled limbs 
of her children forced from her, in spite of herself, and she had done with this 
world. Every moment was precious. God, and the eternity into which these 
two boys were soon to enter, formed the sole subject of the conversation between 
the mother and her children, until the jailor came to announce that the moment 
had arrived to say their last prayers. Madame Soulie stood by while the chains 
were knocked off, she knelt and prayed with the priest, who had been sent to 
accompany the prisoners to the scaffold; and then she took the arm of each 
of her beloved boys and left the prison with them. 

The public place was crowded with people. They could not help pitying 
those two handsome youths about to be executed, but tears ran down the hardest 
cheeks at the sight of that noble mother, still in mourning for the husband and 
two eldest children, and now accompanying her two remaining sons to death. 
She ascended the scaffold with them, embraced them tenderly, offered up a short 
prayer with them, and then allowed herself be led away bya friend. But 
she was not out of hearing when the shouts of the multitude announced to her 
that all was over. 

Well, in 95 she was herself condemned to death on the charge of concealing 
her brother-in-law, a political prisoner who had escaped from prison. A second 
time she mounted the scaffold, and was preparing to die, when an order came 
for her release. She then retired to a little farm she owned near Blois, and soon 
after married her daughter to a man every way worthy of her. But misfortune 
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was to be her lot through life. Her only child, all that had been left to her to 
love and cherish, died eleven months after her marriage. 

It was then that Madame Soulie turned her eyes towards the cloister. After 
considerable delay she was received into the Ursuline Convent of Neveres, and 
in 1825, made Lady Abbess, which place she held until her death. Her last 
moments wore soothed by the presence of many of those upon whom she con- 
ferred her benefits and charities, and she died as calmly as an infant falling to 
sleep, her lips sealed to the crucifix, and her eyes turned to that heaven to which 
certainly, if affliction borne in the name of Christ with resignation accord the 
right to enter, she had won. 





2eoe 


MENTAL DELUSIONS. 


Tue reply of the madman, who, when asked why he was confined, replied 
‘I thought the world mad, and the world thought me mad, and they out- 
voted me,” serves to describe very accurately a species of monomania which is 
often occurring. It is that wherein an individual devotes himself enthusiasti- 
cally to the pursuit of an object, possibly desirable in itself, but either altogether 
impracticable, or for the attainment of which the aspirant has neither qualifi- 
cations nor the opportunity of effecting, it also takes the form of error as to 
personal identity, the delusion leading to a claim of rights and the adoption of 
ideas which would fitly belong to the personage the individual supposes himself 
to be. We do not here include instances of religious delusion or fanaticism, or 
cases of mere imposture, but those concerning temporal affairs, in which in- 
dividuals have displayed a stubborness and disinterestedness in opposing the 
arguments and the power of their fellow-men, which can only proceed from 
their own conviction of being in the right, and their more numerous adversa- 
ries in the wrong. To aminor degree of this class belong the mere projectors— 
seekers of perpetual motion, or matters of a similar character—and displaying, 
in many cases, an equal amount of self-sacrifice, though perhaps not without 
an eye to ultimate advantage. Such cases, however, are oftener witnessed in 
private life than brought before the eye of the public; the individuals fail, 
and probably die unknown, while the occasional occurrence of a man of ge- 
nius working through difficulty and hardship to some glorious consummation 
reconciles them to their fate, and seems to sanctify their pursuit. From some 
recorded cases of such descriptions, we select a few curious examples. 

In the reign of Anne, a gentleman named Stukely left his practice as a bar- 
rister and retired into the country to perfect his discovery of the perpetual 
motion, and never left it but once for thirty years, when he took the oath of 
allegiance to George I, and on which occasion, for the only time, he shaved, 
and changed his shirt and clothes. Before he died, he had abandoned his pur- 
suit of the perpetual motion, and would laugh at his own folly in confining 
himself in doors; but he replaced his project by a close study of the economy 
of ants, increasing their colonies to such an extent as to cause the destruction 
of the fruit in the neighboring gardens; and when he died, he was occupied in 
building a house with walls seven feet thick. 

In 1810, Simon Southwood, a miller, died in Horsham gaol, after a confine- 
ment of forty-three years. He fancied himself Earl of Derby and King of 
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Man; he is described as having a commanding appearance, as being of affable 
manners and polite bearing, but apt to be wroth when any doubt was expressed 
as to his dignity. He was addressed by his fellow-prisoners, as well as by the 
governor of the gaol, as “My Lord,” and would answer to no other address 
even to strangers. He was supported by a stipend from the parish of Box- 
grove, which he managed with the greatest economy, but supposed himself 
a state prisoner, and would never accept of any favor, not even of a meal, or 
of clothes, under any form but that of its coming from his cousin, the king. 

But these instances affect only personal objects or pursuits; in others it takes 
a wider range, and is directed to public interests. Richard Brothers affords a 
curious example of the growth of such delusions. After having served for 
several years in the British navy, a scruple as to taking an oath, required on 
receiving his pension, brought him into controversy with the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and his objection was in part so well founded, that the use of the 
word voluntary, as the oath was declared to be taken, was ordered to be dis- 
continued ; but his objections increased, he declined taking an oath at all, even 
though almost dying with hunger, and was only rescued from death by being 
taken to a workhouse. This was in 1789, and in 1790 he announced that he 
had a mission for the restoration of the Jews, to make Jerusalem the capitol of 
the world, and to notify the same to the king, the ministers, and the House of 
Commons, for their guidance. The latter part he executed with a zeal which 
was at length rewarded by an imprisonment in Newgate. From this he was 
at length released, and occupied himself for the rest of his life in prophesying 
and forwarding the objects of his mission; but as “ he was unassuming in his 
manners, careful not to give personal offence, and courted retirement rather 
than publicity,” the world were contented to smile at rather than to punish him 
for opinions as to which, though himself retaining a clear conviction of their 
truth, he was so evidently outvoted. 

At an earlier date, Roger North, in his “Life of Sir Dudley North,’ his 
brother, relates a curious example of this species of delusion as occurring at 
Constantinople, but where it was not treated with so much moderation as in 
London :—* In this time (during the embassy of Lord Winchelsea, about 1680) 
one John, a Quaker, went on a sort of pilgrimage to Constantinople for con- 
verting the Great Turk, and the first scene of his action was standing up in a 
corner of the street, and preaching to the people. They stared at him, and 
concluding him out of his wits, he was taken and carried to the mad-house ; 
there he lay six months. At last some of the keepers heard him speak the 
word “ English,” and told it so as it came to the ambassador’s ear, that he had 
a subject in the mad-house. His lordship sent and had him taken to his house. 
The fellow stood before the ambassador with a ragged dirty hat on, and would 
not put it off, though he was charged and admonished; thereupon the ambas- 
sador ordered him down, and had him drubbed upon the feet, after the Turkish 
manner. Then he was anything, and would do anything, and afterwards did 
own that that drubbing had a great effect upon his spirit. Upon searching him 
there was found in his pouch, among a few beans, a letter to the Grand Signor, 
very long and canting; but the substance was, to let him know that he was 
the scourge in God’s hand with which he chastised the wicked Christians; and 
now their wickedness was so great, that God by the Spirit had sent him, to let 
him know that he must come forthwith to scourge them. He was sent to 
England, but got off by the way and came up a second time to Constantinople, 
from whence he was more surely conveyed; and some that knew John, told 
Sir Dudley North they had seen him on the Exchange, where he recognized 
the admirable virtue of Turkish drubbing. 

Caulfield in his “ Remarkable Persons,” says the name of this person was 
Kelsey, and gives the portrait of him. 


. 











TESTIMONY OF THOSE OUT OF THE CHURCH.*—No. 1. 


In these days of religious commotion, when the partition wall of separation 
between Catholicism and Protestantism begins to shake, it may be of service to 
both sides to see how the “ good men and true” of the established church have 
clearly admitted the disputed points of our creed; one admitting one point, 
another, another ; so that in the long run, we shall be able to adduce the advo- 
cacy of our separated brethren, even for all and every one of the dogmas of our 
belief. We may bring forward nothing but what has perhaps been adduced 
before in a fragmentary form, but we will endeavor to gather up the fragments, 
and classify, and condense, and reduce them to a more ready and serviceable 
compass, always giving the Protestant testimony verbatim, and specifying 
chapter and verse. If we err in the least tittle, it shall be at all events involun- 
tarily. Our first topic shall be, that the Bible alone cannot be the sole Rule of 
Faith. 


PROTESTANT TESTIMONY THAT THE BIBLE CANNOT BE THE SOLE RULE OF FAITH. 


1. Dr. Whitaker. Controv. 1, Ques. 4, c. 1, says: “When Bellarmine states 
the question thus, viz: whether the scriptures are in themselves so clear, and so 
plain, as without any interpretation to decide controversies of faith, he fights 
without any adversary, for in this we agree with him.”’ 

2. Hooker. Eccles. polity, p. 116, says: “The scripture could not teach us 
the things of God, unless we did credit men, who have taught us, that the 
words of scripture did signify those things.” 

3. Lord Bolingbroke. Letter 5, p. 179, says: Writers of the Roman religion 
have attempted to show, that the text of holy writ is on many accounts insufli- 
cient to be the sole criterion of orthodoxy. I apprehend too, that they have 
shown it. Sure I am, that experience from the first promulgation of christianity 
to this hour shows abundantly, with how much ease and success, the most op- 
posite, the most extravagant, nay, the most impious opinions, and the most 
contradictory faiths may be founded on the same text, and plausibly defended 
by the same authority.” 

4. Selden. Discourses, p.7, 8. ‘*Scrutamini Scripturas (or search of the 
scriptures). These two words have undone the world, because Christ spake it 
to his disciples, therefore we must all, men, women, and children, read and in- 
terpret the Scripture. The text serves only to guess by; we must satisfy our- 
selves fully out of the authors that lived about those times.”’ 

5. Chillingworth. Safe Way, c. 2, No. 159, Line 9, says: “The books of 
Scripture are not so much of the being of Christian doctrine, as requisite to the 
well being thereof. Men may be saved without believing the scripture to be 
the word of God, much more without believing it to be a rule and perfect rule 
of faith.” 

Again, c. 2, No. 33, Line 7: “If men did believe the doctrine contained in 
scripture, it would no way hinder their salvation not to know whether there 
were any scripture orno. Yea, though they rejected the books of scripture pro- 


* These sketches are taken, slightly abridged, from the Catholic Instructor, a peri- 
odical published some years ago in England. 
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posed to them by all the rest of the church, I do not doubt, but they might be 
saved, God requiring of us, under pain of damnation, only to believe the veri- 
ties therein contained, not the divine authority of the books wherein they are 
contained.” 

Again, c. 1, p. 55, Sec. 8, 1 Edit: “When Protestants affirm against Papists, 
that Scripture is a perfect rule of faith, their meaning is not that, by scripture all 
things can be proved, which are to be believed; for it can never be proved by 
scripture that there is a God, or, that the book called scripture is the word of 
God:’’ for, as he says a little before, “ nothing is proved true by being said, 
or written in a book, but only by tradition, a thing credible of itself.”’ 

How all this from Chillingworth can be reconciled with his other declarations, 
such as that the bible alone is the religion of Protestants; or, with Bishop Wat- 
son’s boast, that ‘it is the unalienable privilege of every protestant to judge 
and believe as he pleases,”’ it is not our business to decide. 

6. Dr. Marsh. Compar. View, p. 61, says: ‘* No one will deny that Jesus 
Christ laid the foundation of his Church by preaching; nor can we deny that 
the unwritten word was the first Rule of Christianity.” 

7. Bishop Walton. Prolegom to Polyglot, ¢. 5, says: “The word of God 
does not consist in mere letters, whether written or printed, but in the true 
sense of it; which no one can better interpret than the true church, to which 
Christ committed this sacred pledge.” 

Further passages might be produced, but for brevity’s sake we refrain, merely 
observing, that we cannot be surprised that a writer of no small eminence should 
have expressed himself on this subject in such sarcastic language. Nightingale 
in his Portraiture of the Catholic Religion, has the following remarks on the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith. ‘The Bible! the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants!”? exclaims good William Chillingworth. “ Very true,” says the 
judicious Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity ; «*but then you must submit to 
receive the Bible from the hand of the Church of England men.””—* Certainly, 
the Bible, by all means,” adds the learned Margaret Professor: ‘ yet the Bible 
is nothing without the Book of Common Prayer.”—* Nay, nay, the Bible is 
not the thing you want, unless you discover in it all the great and precious 
truths contained in the Assembly’s Catechism, and can submit to the whole- 
some discipline of the Directory,” replies the pious and sober Presbyterian. 
“No, no, no,” says the zealous Methodist, *‘ it is the Bible collated with Mr. 
Wesley’s Sermons, and Mr. Fletcher’s Checks, that is the religion of Protest- 
ants.”>—** And thou mayest read the Bible, and the Checks likewise, till dooims- 
day, friend, to no purpose, unless thou hast the light of the Spirit,’’ adds the 
modest Quaker. ‘A truce with your Spirit!” exclaims the Swedenborgian, 
“why don’t you read the works of the highly illuminated Baron, wherein are 
answered all questions, be they high as heaven, or deep as hell!”?—** You are 
all right and all wrong,” rejoins the Rev. Dr. Sturges, prebendary of Winches- 
ter, provided the magistrate chooses to say so; for it is his province to decide 
which shall be the National Religion.”’ Portraiture, p. 132. 

From the evidence above adduced, it is sufficiently clear that the true Rule of 
Faith is as laid down by the Catholic church, viz. The whole word of God, 
unwritten as well as written, subject to the interpretation of the Church. 











MISCELLANEA. 
SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITA. 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Tae Happiness or Servinc Gop.—And what is a further blessing is, that what 
makes you happy makes our dearest Lord happy also; and the thought of this again 
makes us so happy that we can hardly contain ourselves; and then that again makes 
Him happier still. And thus religion gets sweeter and sweeter—life is one long joy, 
because the will of God is always being done in it, and, the glory of God always 
being got fram it, you become identified with the interests of Jesus; you wed them 
as if they were your own, as indeed they are. His spirit steals into you, and sets 
up a little throne in your heart, and crowns itself, and then most sweetly proclaims 
itself king. It gained the crown by a dear conspiracy: you never suspected what 
Divine love was about all the while. But so itis. God’s glory becomes dear to 
you; you get quite touchy about our Lord, for He is become the apple of your eye: 
and you are drawn to save souls, because it is what He is always doing, and so you 
get an instinct and a taste for it yourself. And so it all goes on; and so you live; 
yet, not you, but Christ lives in you: and so you die. You never suspect you are 
a Saint, or anything approaching one. Your life is hid with Christ in God, and hid 
from no one more than from yourself. You a Saint indeed! Your humility would 
either laugh, or be frightened at the bare thought. But, oh! the depth of the mer- 
cies of Jesus! What will be your surprise at His judgment-seat, to hear the sweet 
sentence, to see the bright crown! Why, you will almost argue against your own 
salvation! Our Lord makes the elect do so in the Gospel:—** Lord, when saw we 
Thee hungry, and fed Thee! When saw we Thee thirsty, and gave Thee drink?” 
They cannot make it out. In all their love for Jesus, they never dreamt it was so 
great a thing as this. Ah! only serve Jesus out of love! You cannot beat God in 
the strife of love! Only serve Jesus out of love—and while your eyes are yet un- 
closed, before the whiteness of death is yet settled on your face, or those around you 
sure that that last gentle breathing was indeed your last, oh! what an unspeakable 
surprise will you have had at the judgment-seat of your dearest Love, while the 
songs of heaven are breaking on your ears, and the glory of God is dawning on 
your eyes, to fade away no more for ever !—*‘.4li for Jesus,”’ by Dr. Faber. 


Tue Cuurca Encovraces Pure Lirerature.—Never yet did the Church counsel 
ignorance as opposed to true enlightenment. Never yet did she tolerate inactivity 
in the face of real danger. And in the present instance she emphatically calls our 
attention to literature, as it stands amongst us,—one of her deepest solicitudes is that 
we should use its advantages; one of her gravest apprehensions, is that we should 
be the victims of its dangers. Schools, colleges, universities, literary institutions— 





these are now more than ever her special care; and she who guides the missionaries 
of America, and nerves the martyrs of China, and converts the ouvriers of Paris, 
and brings Jesus into the minories of England, even she it is who meets an infidel 
anity against 





philosophy foot to foot on its own ground, fights the battle of Chris 
scholarly Paganism over again, with its own weapons, raises the only effective voice 
which the age has heard against the errors and licentiousness with which literature 
abounds, supplies their only antidote in her own ordering principles and presiding 
truths, and ralles all her children, according to their various stations and require- 
ments, for the pursuit of whatever of solid or healthful, of graceful or beautiful this 
same literature contains. Yes: our sweet Mother, having impressed upon us her 
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doctrines, and strengthened us with her sacraments, and blessed us with her gifts, 
leads us back again into the library,—the faéry land of our childhood, the golden 
land of our youth,—and bids us obey the instinct which prompts us to seek know- 
ledge and cultivate our faculties, imposing on us only the gentle rule that to the best 
of our abilities, and ever bearing her in mind, we should avoid the false and cleave 


to the true. 


Sreecues.—Mr-. Jefferson said he had been in deliberative bodies with Gen. Wash- 
ington and Dr. Franklin, and that he had never heard either of them make a speech 
more than fifteen minutes long, and then always directly to the point. He adds 
that there were no members who possessed more influence, or who were listened to 
with more profound attention. Mr, Jefferson himself, we believe, was never noted 
for much speaking, although every speech he made told among the members. One 
secret of Patrick Henry’s almost superhuman eloquence was that he never spoke 
unless he had something to say, and always stopped when he had gotten through. 
Mr. Madison and Chief Justice Marshall, were famous for the strength and com- 
pression of their speeches. In general it may be set down as an incontestible fact, 
that when a man makes a long speech, he has not digested his subject properly either 
from indolence, from want of time, or from lack of capacity. Compression requires 
study, and is the most difficult of all the arts connected with either writing or speak- 
ing. Mr. Webster, in his famous speech in the India Rubber case, apologised to the 
Court for its length on the plea of want of time to condense his ideas. 


Tue Broom or Ace.—A good woman never grows old. Years may pass over her 
head, but if benevolence and virtue dwell in her heart, she is as cheerful as when the 
spring of life first opened to her view. When we look upon a good woman, we 
never think of her age; she looks as charming as when the rose of youth first 
bloomed on her cheek. That rose has not faded yet; it will never fade. In her 
neighborhood she is the friend and benefactor. Who does not respect and love the 
woman who has passed her days in acts of kindness and mercy? We repeat, such 
a woman cannot grow old. She will always be fresh and buoyant in spirits, and 
active in humble deeds of mercy and benevolence. If the young lady desires to 
retain the bloom and beauty of youth, let her not yield to the sway of fashion and 
folly; let her love truth and virtue, and to the close of life she will retain those feelings 





which now make life appear a garden of sweets—ever fresh and ever new. 


RemarkasB_e Works or Human Lasor.—Nineveh was 15 miles long, 8 wide, and 
40 miles round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough for three chariots abreast, 
Babylon was 50 miles within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 400 feet high, 
with 100 brazen gates. The temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the sup- 
port of the roof. It was a hundred years in building. The largest of the pyramids 
is 481 feet high, and 653 on the sides; its base covers 1l acres. The stones are about 
30 feet in length, and the layers are 380. It employed 330,000 men in building. The 
labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers and 250 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, present 
ruins 27 miles round, Athens was 25 miles round, and contained 350,000 citizens, 
and 400,000 slaves. The temple of Delpoos was so rich in donations, that it was plun- 
dered of 500,000 dols., and Nero carried away from it 200 statues. The wails of 
Rome were 13 miles round. 


GraceFuL manners are the outward form of refinement in the mind, and good 
affections in the heart. 
Parents who are ignorant of their duty will be taught by the misconduct of their 


children what they ought to have done. 
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GLEANINGS FROM HISTORY. 


Henry tHe Nintu or Eneranp.—A correspondent writing about a king who 
does not appear in the history of England, announces that he possesses a medal 
bearing the representation in bold relief of a head, apparently that of an ecclesiastic, 
the circumscription being ‘* HEN. 1X. MAG. BRIT. FR. ET. HIB. REX. FED. DEF. CARD.”’ 
On the reverse is a large cross supported by the Virgin; a lion sorrowfully crouches 
at her feet, with eyes directed, as it seems, to the crown of Britain, lying on the 
ground. Behind, to the right, is a bridge, backed by hills and cathedral; probably 
St. Peter’s, at Rome. On this side the inscription is ‘*NoN. DESIDERI. HOMINUM, 
SED. VOLUNTATE. DEI. AN. MDCCLxxvil.’? The manner in which this medal came 
into the possession of an Englishman was somewhat singular. At the time when 
an English army was serving in the Calabrias, and assisting Ferdinand the Fourth, 
of Spain, against Bonaparte, a British officer happened to get separated from his 
regiment, and, while wandering near Canne, in Basilicata, in dread of immediate 
capture (since he was in the rear of Massena’s lines), he sought protection at a 
handsome villa by the roadside. He was hospitably received by a venerable man, 
who proved to bea cardinal. The curiosity of the refugee being excited by the 
interest which the Italian dignitary appeared to take in the welfare of the British, he 
ventured to demand whom he might have the pleasure of addressing; the reply was 
simply: ‘* Your king!”” When the officer had recwvered from his surprise, the car- 
dinal presented him the medal; and from him it came to the writer. It was one of 
those struck upon the death of Prince Charles, to commemorate the imaginary suc- 
cession to the crown of England of Henry Stuart, the Cardinal Duke of York, in 
whom the direct line of the Stuart race terminated; and who now sheltered the fugi- 
tive soldier. It is well known that this prelate was, until the day of his death, the 
secret idol of many in whom the last hopes for the restoration of the kingdom of 
Great Britain to the family of the Stuarts were centred. He was the second son of 
the Pretender, and was born at Rome on the 26th of March, 1725. When twenty 
years of age, in the much celebrated ‘ forty-five,’? he went to France for the pur- 
pose of heading 15,000 French infantry, which assembled at Dunkirk to invade 
England, and re-establish the Stuarts on the throne. But, after the battle of Cullo- 
den, the contemplated invasion of England was abandoned. Henry retraced his 
steps to Rome, and took orders, and seemed to have laid aside all worldly views. 
His advancement in the church was rapid, for, in 1747, he was made cardinal by 
Pope Benedict the Fourteenth. He lived in tranquility at Rome for nearly fifty years; 
but in 1798, when French bayonets drove Pope Pius the Sixth from the pontifical 
chair, Henry Stuart fled from his splendid residence at Rome and Frascati. His 
days were now days of want; his only means of subsistence being the produce of a 
few articles of silver plate which he had snatched from the ruin of his property. 
Infirm in health, a houseless, almost penniless wanderer (Napoleon having robbed 
him of his estates), he endeavored, at the age of seventy-three, to seek refuge in 
forgotten obscurity. George the Third was informed of the Cardinal Duke’s poverty 
and pitiable situation by the kindly interference of Sir John Cox Hippesley. It is 
said that the king was much moved by the distressing recital; and, in 1800, Lord 
Minta was ordered to make a remittance of 2,000l., with an intimation that the 
cardinal might draw for 2,000. more in the following July. It was also made known 
to the cardinal that an annuity of 4001. was at his service, so long as his circum- 
stances required it. He was spared seven years to enjoy this munificent pension, 
and died at Rome in 1807, in the eighty-third year of his age. He was buried 
between his father and brother at Erascati. His tomb, sculptured by Canova, bears 
as inscription the name of Henry the Ninth. Household Words. 


Tue American Fiac.—On the 13th of April, 1818, the present flag of the United 
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States was hoisted for the first time over the hall of the House of Representatives. 
Consequently the 13th of April, 1858, was the fortieth anniversary of the flag, as 
adopted by an act of Congress approved April, 4, 1818. It was designed by Captain 
Sam. C. Reid, who in 1814, when in command of the privateer Gen. Armstrong, 
fought with a British fleet the most brilliant naval engagement to be found on record. 
Having thus sustained the honor of his country’s escutcheon, no one could have 
been found more worthy of being the author of the flag which now floats over the 
Union. 

Previous to the adoption of the present flag by Congress, the number of stripes in 
the old flag had been increased to eighteen, according to the number of States admitted 
into the Union, thus destroying the beauty and perspicuity of the flag; and, while 
this order was preserved in some, others contained but nine stripes, as fancy dictated. 
On the admission of Indiana into the Union in 1816, Mr. Peter H. Wendover, of 
New York, offered a resolution ‘that a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of altering the flag of the United States.” A committee was appointed, 
who reported a bill on the 2d January, 1817, but it was not acted upon. While the 
committee had the matter under consideration, Mr. Wendover called on Captain 
Reid, who was in Washington at the time, and requested him to form a design of 
our flag so as to represent the increase of the States without destroying its distinctive 
character, as the committee were about to increase the stars and stripes to the whole 
number of States. Captain Reid recommended that the stripes be reduced to the 
original number of thirteen States, and to form the number of stars representing the 
whole number of States into one great star in the Union, adding one star for every 
new State, thus giving the significant meaning to the flag, symbolically expressed, of 
*“E Pluribus Unum.” This design of Captain Reid’s was adopted in committee, 
but the bill did not pass until the next Congress, in 1818. 


Conpensep History or Steam.—About 280 years s. c. Hero, of Alexandria, 
formed a toy which exhibited some of the powers of steam, and was moved by its 
power. A. D. 540, Anthemius, an architect, arranged several cauldrons of water, 
each covered with the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to a narrow top, 
with pipes extended to the rafters of the adjoining building. A fire was kindled 
beneath the cauldrons, and the house was shaken by the efforts of the steam ascend- 
ing the tubes. This is the first notice of the power of steam recorded. Jn 1543, 
June 17, Blasco de Caroy tried a steamboat, of 209 tons, with tolerable success, at 
Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a cauldron of boiling water and a movable wheel 
on each side of the ship. It was laid aside as impracticable. The first idea of a 
steam engine in England was in the Marquis of Worcester’s ‘‘ History of Inven- 
tions,’? A. D. 1663. In 1710 Newcomen made the first steam engine in England. 
In 1718 patents were granted to Savery for the first application of the steam engine. 
In 1736 Jonathan Hulls first set forth the idea of steam navigation. In 1764 James 
Watt made the first perfect steam engine in England. In 1778 Thomas Paine first 
proposed this application in America. In 1781 Marquis Jouffroy constructed one on 
the Saone. In 1785 two Americans published a work on it. In 1789 William Sym- 
ington made a voyage in one on the Forth and Clyde Canal. In 1802 this experi- 
ment was repeated. In 1752 Ramsey propelled a boat by steam at New York. In 
1783 John Fitch, of Philadelphia, navigated a boat by a steam engine on the Dela- 
ware. In 1793 Robert Fulton first began to apply his attention to steam. In 1793 
Oliver Evans, a native of Philadelphia, constructed a locomotive steam engine to 
travel on a turnpike road. The first steam vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic was 
the Savannah, in June, 1819, from Charleston to Liverpool. 
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HALF HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


InterEsTING Anecpote.—A letter from Berlin relates the following interesting 
anecdote:—‘‘ A few days ago a hale old man, in a peasant’s costume, but decorated 
with several orders and crosses, was seen to ascend the flight of steps leading to the 
terrace of the palace Sans Souci. A sentinel posted there stopped him, informing 
him that he could not be allowed to go further, as the palace was inhabited by the 
Empress of Russia. ‘Why, that’s the very reason why I must go in,’ replied the 
veteran sturdily. An altercation ensued, which was interrupted by the arrival of 
Colonel Count Von Alvensleben, first Equery to the Empress, who asked what was 
the matter? The old man replied that he had walked nine German miles to see the 
Empress before his death, he having saved her in her youth from a watery grave. 
On learning this the Count bid him wait, and having informed the Empress of the 
occurrence, was ordered to introduce him. The veteran approached the Empress 
with a firm step, and then exclaimed, ‘I recognise her well, though she is much 
changed.’ He then reminded her Majesty of an occurrence which took place in 1806, 
in the Park of Charlottenburg, where the late King used to pass the summer, living 
there in the style of a private gentleman. The Empress of Russia, then Princess 
Charlotte, and only seven years of age, was one day playing near the ornamental 
piece of water, salled the Carp basin, with her little sister Princess Alexandrina, and 
her brother Prince Charles, whom she was drawing along in a bath chair, in which 
exercise she happened to go to near the water’s edge. A young guardsman on duty 
not far off called to her, warning her of her danger, but in vain; the little Princess 
laughed at her adviser, and continued to draw the bath chair close to the brink. The 
soldier on seeing this stepped forward, held his sword before her, and cried out ‘ Halt!’ 
The Princess, in a fright, stepped back, slipped, and fell into the water. The sentinel 
instantly plunged in after her, got her safely out, and dragging the go-cart along with 
him, Princess Alexandrina running by his side and crying all the while, carried her 
dripping wet as she was to Queen Louisa, who was setting before the palace, reading. 
The Queen, on learning what had happened, bent over her child, took from her neck 
a small medallion containing a lock of her (the Queen’s) hair, and gave it to the 
guardsman. The same medallion the veteran now showed to the Empress, who, 
immediately recollecting the occurrence, with deep emotion requested him to restore 
to her the medallion with her mother’s hair, and turning to Princess Gagarine, her 
lady of honor, detached her own portrait set in diamonds (an ornament which the 
ladies of the Russian Court generally wear as a mark of special affection) from the 
bosom of that lady, and gave it to the old guardsman, who went away delighted 
and proud, and passing by the sentinel who had stopped him, showed him the 
trinket, saying, ‘Do you see that, you stupid fellow?’ ”’ 


Tue Gotpen Ecc.—An amusing incident set the whole market in a roar a few 
days since. A gentleman presented himself at one of the stalls to buy some eggs; 
on being told the price, he said they were very dear, but he would take two. In 
handing them, one broke, and out dropped a sovereign! He then broke the other to 
try his luck a second time, and a second sovereign glistened in his hand. Thereupon 
he offered to buy the eggs at any price, but the woman refused to sell any of them, 
determined to see what she could find. Breaking one, it turned out merely an egg; 
breaking a second, nothing yellow appeared but the yoke; and then she went on, 
breaking egg after egg, in the hope that some of them might yield sovereigns to make 
up for her losses. At last the stock was exhausted without any golden product. 
The customer thereupon paid her the price she asked for the eggs, and left her 
much chagrined by her ill luck. The thing, we need scarcely say, was the trick of a 
conjuror—Bosco. 
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Fir ror tHe Law.—An old lady walked into a lawyer's office lately, when the 
following conversation took place: Lady: Squire, I called to see if you’d like to 
take this boy and make a lawyer of—Lawyer: How old is he? Lady: Seven years, 
sir. Lawyer: He is too young—decidedly too young. Have you no older boys? 
Lady: Oh yes, [ have several; but we have concluded to make farmers of the other. 
I told my good man I thought that this little fellow would make a first-rate lawyer, 
and so [ called to see if you would take him. Lawyer: No, ma’am, he is too young 
yet to commence the study of the law. But why do you think this boy so much 
better calculated for a lawyer than the other sons? Lady: Why, you see, sir, he is 
just seven years old to-day: when he was only five, he’d lie like all nature; when he 
got to be six, he was sassy and impudent as any creature could be, and now he'll 
steal everything he can lay his hands on. Vew Yorker. 


Retort. 


Old Birch who taught a village school, 

Wedded a maid of homespun habit; 
He was as stubborn as a mule, 

And she was as playful as a rabbit; 
Poor Kate had scarce become a wife, 

Before her husband sought to make her 
Pink of country polished life, 

And prim‘and formal as a Quaker, 
One day the tutor went abroad, 

And simple Kitty sadly missed him! 
When he returned, behind her lord 

She slyly stole, and fondly kissed him! 
The husband’s anger rose—and red 

And white his face alternate grew! 
*‘Less freedom ma’am!’’—Kate sighed and said, 

“© Oh dear! I didn’t know "twas you!”’ 


Tootn Drawine FasnionaBie.—lIn the reign of the profligate Charles II, it was 
customary when a gentleman drank a lady’s health, to throw some article of dress 
into the flames in her honor, and all his companions were obliged to sacrifice a simi- 
lar article, whatever it might be. One of Sir Charles Sedley’s friends, perceiving 
that he wore a very rich lace cravat, drank to the health of a certain lady, and threw 
his cravat into the fire. Sir Charles followed the example very good naturedly, but 
observed that he would have a joke in his turn. Afterwards, when he dined with 
the same party, he filled a bumper to some reigning beauty, and called on a dentist 
to extract an old decayed tooth which had long pained him. Etiquette demanded 
that every one of the party should have a tooth extracted and thrown into the fire, 
to which they all yielded, after many murmurs about the cruelty of the thing. 


Tur Marcu or InreLtect.—‘‘ You see, grandmama, we perforate an aperture in the 
apex, and a corresponding aperture in the base, and by applying the egg to the lips, 
and forcibly inhaling the breath, the shell is entirely discharged of its contents.” 
“Bless my soul,” cried the old lady, ‘* what wonderful improvements they do make! 
Now in my young days, they just made a hole in both ends, and sucked.” 


‘‘Massa says you must sartain pay the bill to-day,’’ said a negro toa New 
Orleans shopkeeper. ‘*Why he is’nt afraid I’m going to run away, is he?’ was 
the reply of the latter. ‘‘ Not zactly dat; but look heah,” said the darky slyly 
and mysteriously, “he’s going to run away himself, and darfor, he wants to make 
a big raise.” 
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A Srory or a Lone Nose:—Warrantev.—Deacon C., of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, is well known as being provided with an enormous handle to his countenance in 
the shape of a huge nose. On a late occasion, when taking up a collection in the 
church to which he belonged, as he passed through the congregation every person to 
whom he presented the box seemed to be possessed by a sudden and uncontrollable 
desire to laugh. The deacon did not know what to make of it. He had often passed 
it round before, but no such effects had he witnessed. The deacon was fairly puzzled. 
The secret, however, leaked out. He had been afflicted a day or two with a sore on 
his nasal appendage, and he had placed a small piece of sticking plaster over it, 
During the morning of the day in question the plaster had dropped off, and the 
deacon seeing it, as he supposed, on the floor, picked it up and stuck it on again. 
But, alas! he picked up, instead, one of the pieces of paper which the manufacturers 
of spool cotton paste on the end of every spool, and which read, ‘* Warranted to 
hold out 200 yards!’? Such a sign on such a nose was enough to upset the gravity 
of any congregation. 


Doine a Yankee.—Sir Allan M’Nab was once traveling by steamer, and as luck 
would have it, was obliged to occupy a state-room with a full blooded Yankee. In 
the morning, while Sir Allan was dressing, he beheld his companion making a 
thorough research into his (Sir Allan’s) dressing-case. Having completed his ex- 
amination, he proceeded coolly to select the tooth-brush, and therewith to bestow on 
his long yellow “~gs an energetic scrubbing. Sir Allan said not a word. When 
Jonathan had concluded, the old Scotchman gravely set the basin on the floor, soaped 
one foot well, and taking the tooth-brush, applied it vigorously to his toes and toe- 
nails. ‘*You dirty fellow,’’ exclaimed the astonished Yankee, ‘* what the mischief 
are you doing that for?’ ‘Oh,’ said Sir Allan, coolly, ‘‘ that’s the brush I always 
do that with.” 


Wirty Excuse.—The poet Waller dedicated a splendid production to Oliver 
Cromwell, hailing his accession to power as a glorious event. Presently Charles the 
Second came to the throne of his ancestors, and Waller produced another panegyric 
for the honor and glory of the king. The witty monarch read it, and, turning to 
Waller, observed: ‘*The poem you wrote on Cromwell was superior.” The reply 
was unequalled, ‘I own it, your Majesty,” said Waller, “but poets write better 
on fiction than on truth.”’ 


A Dentist presented a bill for the tenth time toa rich skin-flint. ‘It strikes 
me,”’ said the latter, ‘‘ that this is a pretty round bill.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the dentist, 
‘*T’ve sent it round often enough to make it appear so, and I have called now to get 


it squared.” 
Acri money defiles the human breast, 
Har money soothes the soul to rest. 
Cere money, words to men addressed. 
Testi money, evidence to attest. 
Patri money, evidence bequest. 
Matri money, state to make you blest. 
Ready money, what many love the best. 


A Curious Rerorrt.—The celebrated Zimmerman went from Hanover to attend 
Frederick the Great in his Jast illness, One day the King said to him, ** You have, 
I presume, sir, helped many a man into another world?”’ This was rather a bitter 
pill for the doctor, but the dose he gave the King in return was a judicious mixture 
of truth and flattery: ‘‘ Not so many as your Majesty, nor with so much honor to 
myself.” 




















Review or Current LITERATURE. 


1. A Gattery or Famovs Encuisn anp American Poets, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Henry Coppée, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
We have received, from the publishers, a copy of this splendid work, which is 

probably the most beautiful in all its parts, and particularly in its typographical 

execution, that has ever issued from the American press. It is made up of selections 
from the most distinguished of the later poets of Great Britain and our own country, 
illustrated by numerous engravings of great general merit and originality, and fre- 
quently of remarkable beauty. The Editor has been very happy for the most part, 
in his choice of that class of poems which are adapted to the purposes of the pencil, 
as well as conspicuous for their classical merit in a literary point of view. The 
custom, now so general abroad, of lending to the best productions of the fancy the 
aid of high pictorial art, is one that we are glad to see advancing, in this country. 

It is an admirable custom, consecrated, in still higher applications, by the piety and 

genius of the Catholic Church, in all ages, and one which cannot be too much en- 

couraged or applauded now. The eminent success which Messrs. Butler & Co. have 
attained, in the volume before us, is conspicuously honorable to their taste, intelli- 
gence and enterprise. 

We are loth to say anything unpleasant in regard to so charming a work, but we 
must admit that we are not prepared to accept as ‘* famous,’’ some of the gentlemen 
whom Mr. Coppée has selected to represent American Poetry. Morris and Boker, 
Simms and Prentice, Conrad and Coxe, are respectable names, doubtless, but hardly 
belong to the immortal few which *‘ are not born to die.” It is simply absurd to 
place them in the same walks of genius with Goldsmith and Burns, Byron and 
Scott, Wordsworth and Tennyson. It is unjust to the gentlemen themselves, who, 
we are very sure, have never pretended to any such place. Neither is it quite un- 
exceptionable to call Dr. Coxe, our townsman, *‘ the poet of the Church,” even if 
by that very comprehensive phrase Mr. Coppée means only the ‘* Church ”’ to 
which he belongs, which has produced many men of genius. Dr. Coxe is a 
clever man, with enthusiastic and pretty tastes, and a good deal of that sort of 
ecclesiological sentimentalism, which our Anglican friends so amusingly insist upon 
calling ‘*Catholic.”’ Such qualities, no doubt, render him very acceptable to those 
who think and feel with him, but hardly entitle him to be called by the great name 
of * poet.”” The two copies of very moderate occasional verses upon which Mr. 
Coppée has placed Dr. Coxe’s reputation in the present work, will quite justify us 
in this comment. Nevertheless we again heartily commend the ‘‘ Gallery ’’ to our 
readers, as a delightful specimen of taste and art. 


2. Annas or THE Propacation or THE Fairn. No. 114, for May, 1858. Pub- 
lished for the Institution, by John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 

This is an exceedingly interesting number of these excellent Annals. Be: ides 
several letters detailing the progress of the Missions in China, it contains the finan- 
cial report of the Society for the year 1857. From this report we learn that the 
total receipts during the year, including a small balance in the treasury, amounted 
to nearly $900,000; and of this sum, nearly $800,000 were disbursed in promoting 
the Missionary cause. The sum contributed by the different dioceses of the United 
States during the year amounted to a little less than $15,700; and the several sums 
received by the United States during the same period for promoting the cause of 
religion in the different dioceses, amounted to 541,423f,, or nearly $107,000. If there 
is any thing wanting, apart from the sacred objects of the association, to stimulate 


the faithful on this side of the Atlantic to be liberal in their contributions, it will be 
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found in the fact, that we receive nearly ten-fold in return for what we give. Let 
all then who feel an interest in the noble objects of the association (and where is 
the Catholic that does not), redouble their exertions in its behalf. Thanks be to 
God, the persecutions that so long weighed upon the Church in the East, especially 
in China, are about to be removed, thus opening a wider field for the labors of our 
Missionaries. Let us do our part towards enabling these holy and zealous men, 
now while the favorable opportunity offers, to lay deep and solid the foundation of 
our holy faith in these long benighted nations, so that it may increase and flourish 
while time shall endure. 


3. Circtes or THE Livine Rosary. Published on the first of every month: by 

John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 

These ‘‘ Circles” are finely illustrated, and contain the usual prayers and mys- 
teries of the Rosary, together with other short prayers, meditations, and ejacula- 
tions, all eminently calculated to cherish devotion, and awaken fervor in the 
Christian heart. 

The “ Living Rosary ’’ was established many years ago, and consists in having 
a band of fifteen persons who recite the Rosary every day, each one reciting a single 
decade of the beads. This method of reciting the Rosary was approved of, and 
enriched with many indulgences by his late Holiness, the venerable Gregory XVI, 
in a Bull of January 27th, 1832. 


4. Boox-Keerine sy Sincte anp Dovste Enrry. For Schools and Academies; 
adapted to Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s Combined System of Penmanship. 
By L. B. Hanaford, A. M. and J. W. Payson. Boston: Crosby Nichols & Co. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

After a careful examination, we regard this work as one of the best, if not the 
best system of book-keeping ever presented to the American public. We speak on 
this subject from some experience; and were we again to resume the ferule, we 
would most certainly adopt Messrs. Hanaford and Payson’s system of Book-keep- 
ing in preference to any other system now extant. 

The fundamental principles of book-keeping, like those of some other sciences, 
remain fixed and unchangeable. Alter the system as you may, call it what you 
will, it is after all nothing but debit and credit still. Upon the right management of 
these two simple words, the whole science depends. Now the text-book that 
will best explain these principles, is the best book for those beginning the study of 
Book-keeping. As it is the duty of the teacher to simplify the subjects he under- 
takes to teach, so the excellence of a text-book, which to a certain extent supplies 
the place of a teacher, consists in the plain, clear and concise manner in which it 
presents the subject to the pupil. And in this consists the great merit of Messrs. 
Hanaford and Payson’s system. Everything is presented in language as plain and 
simple as possible without being puerile. 

One peculiar feature in the work—and one that ought to commend it to the favorable 
attention both of teachers and pupils—is that those portions which are intended to 
be transcribed by the learner are engraved in imitation of real manuscript accounts. 
Thus while the pupil is acquiring a knowledge of book-keeping, he is also improving 
his writing after Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s celebrated system of penmanship. 


5. Hittarp’s Serres or Reapine Books: By G. S. Hillard. Boston: Hickling, 

Swan and Brewer. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

We have received from the publishers, through Messrs. Murphy & Co., the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Class Readers; and also the Second and Third Primary 
Readers, by the popular author, G. S. Hillard, well and favorably known to many 
of our readers as the author of ** Six Months in Italy.’? The first of this series we 
had the pleasure of noticing on a former occasion, and what we said then we repeat 
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now, that as a reading book for the more advanced classes in our schools and acade- 
mies, we know of no book that we can more cordially recommend; and what we have 
said of the First, we can cheerfully say of the remainder that in their respective gra- 
dations, they are the best series of reading books that have ever come under our 
notice, and we candidly believe, the best series ever presented to the American public. 

They are compiled with much care and judgment; the selections being for the most 
part from the best English and American authors. Extracts are taken from several 
hundred authors, and a short biographical sketch of each prefixed to the extract. 
This gives to the lesson a peculiar interest, and will, we are sure, commend the works 
generally to the favorable attention of teachers. These sketches are penned with that 
candor and impartiality for which the writings of Mr. Hillard are so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

These Readers are also prefaced with excellent rules and instruction on the subject 
of reading, which will be found not only serviceable to the pupil, but also a very 
yreat auxiliary to the teacher. Correct reading, we are well aware, is not to be ac- 
quired from dead rules; it must be learned from the living voice of the preceptor. 
Nevertheless, good rules will prove of great advantage, if carefully studied and prop- 
erly applied. 

With the Primary Readers we are particularly pleased. They are not only ad- 
mirably adapted to the capacity of children, and convey excellent lessons of 
morality and instruction, but they are finely illustrated with many beautiful and 
attractive pictures;—a feature which will make them doubly interesting to the 


young. 


6. An Evementary Course or Narurat anp Expertmentat Puitosopny: for 
the use of Schools and Academies. By T. Tate, F. R. A. S. of Kruller Training 
College, England. American Edition revised and improved, by C. S. Carteé, A. 
M., Principal of Harvard School. Boston: Hickling, Swan and Brewer. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of text books on Natural Philosophy 
already in use, we are pleased to see this excellent treatise of Professor Tate pre- 
sented to the American public. The high estimation in which it is held in Eng- 
land is an evidence that it possesses no ordinary degree of merit. We have not 
had time to examine it thoroughly: but from a cursory glance, it appears to embrace 
all the essentials requisite as a text book in the department to which it belongs, for 
the advanced classes in our colleges and academies. The principles of the science 
are clearly and concisely stated, with their practical application to the arts and 
the phenomena of nature. Numerous problems for the exercise of the student, 
with an excellent series of illustrations, pervade the work; while the experiments are 
judiciously selected, interesting and instructive. 

It contains also an excellent treatise on the Electro-magnetic Telegraph, with good 
illustrations of Morse’s, Bain’s, and House’s Telegraph: a feature in the work of 
more than ordinary interest at the present time. 


7. A Practicat Guipe ro Eneiisn Pronunciation: for the use of Schools. By 
Edward J. Stearns, A.M. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 

A proper pronunciation of our language, is what every English scholar should aim 
at and endeavor early to acquire. The task is difficult to master, and any rules that 
can give assistance in its acquisition, should be eagerly grasped at. Although we 
do not believe that any set of rules can be framed that would harmonize the pro- 
nunciation of our mother tongue throughout the vast extent of territory over which 
it now holds domain, still we are willing to concede that Mr. Stearns has done much 
towards accomplishing this object. His rules are good, and the numerous examples 
of correct, accompanied with the incorrect pronunciation, will be found exceed- 
ingly useful. A list of over five thousand words is made out, which the author 
tells us, are ‘* habitually mispronounced.” If, then, the rules which he gives will 
serve to correct the pronunciation of even half of this formidable list, the book is 
surely worthy of the attention of all who desire to attain a correct pronunciation of 
the English language. 
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8. Tue AvpnaserticaL Recitation List. This is another work by the same au- 
thor, and from the same publishers, and is intended to accompany the foregoing 
work. The pupil having studied the lesson in the Practical Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion, makes use of this book i in reciting it, reading: over the unaccented list, divid- 
ing the words into syllables, and giving each word its proper pronunciation. 


9. Tue Metuop or Mepiration. By the very Rev. John Roothaan, General of the 
Society of Jesus. N. York: John Gilmery Shea. Caltimore: John Murphy & Co, 
This little book is replete with excellent instructions on the method of making 

meditation with profit, and deserves to be studied by all who aspire to perfection in 

mental prayer. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Foreign.—There is, of course, little published anywhere during the summer, or 
even announced. In France, a work in two volumes, Tractatus de Castitate, by 
Lupellus, has received the following praise from a leading Catholic journal: * The 
clear and precise solution of the most embarrassing cases which arise but too fre- 
quently.”” A new translation of the Mystic City of God, by Mary of Agreda, has 
also appeared in seven volumes, including her life. The Abbot of Solesmes had 
prepared the public for this work, by a series of long and able articles on the holy 
Franciscan nun. 

A little work for theological students, entitled Manuel de Théologie, de Droit Canon, 
et d’ Administration ecclésiastique a Pusage des prétres appelés aux fonctions a charge 
d’ames, by the Abbé Hamon, is mentioned as an excellent summary of principles and 
decisions on all practic al points of the holy ministry. 

Father Valuy, of the Society of Jesus, has issued a Manual for retreats for Priests, 
containing, Ist. a Directory for ecclesiastical retreats; 2d. a selection of meditations 
and considerations for a private retreat; 3d. a series of exercises. 

In England, Burns and Lambert announce a new series of volumes for lending libra- 
ries, but no important work has appeared. 

In ascetic literature, the Benedictines of Downside have prepared for the press 
the Specus Sancti Benedicti. 

In Ireland the most recent works are O’Hanlon’s excellent and thorough Life of 
St. Lawrence O’ Toole, and an edition of the Martyrology of St. Aengus, or Martyr- 
ology of Tallagh, as it is sometimes called, with other pieces, edited by the Rev. 
Matthew Ke! ly, of Maynooth College. 

Christian Art.—It is known to most of our readers that a series of illus- 
trated works was undertaken a few years ago, by Father Formby of Birming- 
ham, with a view of rendering the beautiful art of engraving subservient to the 
interests of religion. Several numbers of the “ Bible Stories’ have already ap- 
peared, and these are intended to be followed up by a series of illustrated Church 
History, and other similar works. This enterprise, which promises much good, in 
furnishing cheap and attractive literature, is now under the direction of the ‘*Catholic 
Bookselling and Publishing Company ”’ of London. The directors of this associa- 
tion wishing to obtain the approbation and the blessing of the Holy Father on the 
undertaking, a few months ago addressed to him the following prayer: 

Most Holy Father—It will be by no means unknown to your Holiness that the 
publishers of different nations have succeeded in circulating publications containing 
every variety of wood-engrayings into the remotest corners of the earth. But 
among the almost infinite number of such wood-engravings, there are as yet com- 
paratively few which have made it their especial object to illustrate the work and 
mission of Jesus Christ in the world. 

In order, therefore, that this eminently beautiful art of punning books by means 
of wood-engravings may, with as little delay as possible, be brought to render honor 
to Jesus Christ, the Lord of all, and His Blessed Virgin Mother, the undersigned 
publishers of the city of Rome, of Germany, and England, have proposed to them- 
selves to form a society amongst each other, as also among their brother publishers 
in France, Spain, &c., with the following purpose in view—viz., to issue to the 
public a volume containing the ‘Annals of the Christian Religion,’ from the be- 
ginning of the world down to the present time, each one in his respective country 
and language, and with the ‘* imprimatur” of the lecal Ordinary, and all witha 
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series of the most numerous and beautiful wood-engravings, which are to be pro- 
vided at the common expense. 

The object of such a volume of Christian annals being that every single Christian 
family may have placed within its reach a source of knowledge calculated to defend 
the Supreme Government of the Ever-Blessed Trinity over the whole world against 
the calumnies of the Atheist, and to afford all that is to be desired in the way of 
information respecting the holy Patriarchs and the Prophets, as also respecting 
Jesus Christ himself, with His Apostles, the Marty rs, canonised Popes, and all the 
other principal Saints and Servants of God, who, in imitation of their Master’s ex- 
ample, have labored, in the sweat of their brow, and at the price of their blood, to 
extend the Roman Catholic Church into every corner of the world. 

There being also the hope, in the event of the plan obtaining its completion, by 
the help of God and through the favor of the Holy See, that the families of the 
Faithful would be so generally attracted by the beauty and variety of the pictures 
as to suffer themselves to be drawn away from bad and injurious reading, to become, 
in its stead, happy and satisfied with such as is sound and good. 

May it therefore please your Holiness, to whom alone belongs the Pastoral solici- 
tude in behalf of all nations and people, to deign, in the outset of their undertaking, 
to inform your sons, who cast themselves at the feet of their father, as to the senti- 
ments that the Holy See entertains with respect to their proposed work; and this in 
order that the subscribers of this memorial may be guided in their work by the 
voice of the Prince of the Apostles, which speaks i in his successor; and also in the 
event of its further seeming good to the Holy See, that they, in common with all 
others who may hereafter attach themselves to the undertaking, may be strengthened 
and confirmed by the Apostolic benediction to continue to labor for the accomplish- 
ment of their task in brotherly concord and in manly perseverance. 

Henry Forney, Priest of Diocese of Birmingham, 
the Founder of the work, 
Cuartes Doiman, London, 
Bensamin Herper, Freiburg, Germany, 
Josepu Spirnover, Rome, 
Publishers. 


The Holy Father most willingly acceded to the request, and bestowed his 
Apostolical Benediction on the directors and the enterprise, in the foliowing words: 


May God Almighty bless you, and direct your hearts and minds, in order that 
what you are about to do may work together for good, that is, for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. Pivs P. M. 


American.—Hon. William Towry Law’s Letter to his late Parishioners; and the 
Farewell Letter of Henry Wm. Wilberforce, M..4., to the Parishioners of East Farleigh 
/ y ’ J =? 
Kent.—We are pleased to learn that Messrs. Murphy & Co. are republishing these 
valuable documents together, in a neat and convenient form. The publication has 
been undertaken at the urgent request of several gentlemen, especially the Jesuit 
Fathers of Georgetown, who have voluntarily offered to defray a portion of the ex- 
pense of publication, in order that a cheap edition may be given to the public, 
and widely disseminated through the country. ‘This evinces a commendable spirit, 
well worthy of imitation. Were it followed on the part of mers many valuable 
and important works, now mouldering on the shelves of the bookseller, and those 
remaining in the hands of the author for want of a publisher, would soon be found 
before the public. 

The Hon. Mr. Law, now residing in the State of Virginia, was a few years ago 
ficar of Harborne, near Birmingham, England, and on leaving the English Church 
V f Hart , B ham, E j ] l the English Cl ] 
to which he was bound by so many strong and ende: aring ties, to become a 
member of the Catholic fold, gave to his late parishioners a plain statement of the 
reasons, which impelled him to that important step,—reasons that cannot fail to 
exert an influence upon every candid Protestant mind. 

What is here said of Mr. Law’s Address, may be repeated of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Letter. The illustrious author is the brother of the present Protestant a of 
Oxford, and now editor of the London Catholic Register, one of the ablest journals 
in the English language. This is the first American edition of Mr. Ww ‘Iberforee’ 8 
Letter; and the second American edition of Mr. Law’s. The two will form a 
convenient hand-book, and from their importance, will meet with an extensive 
circulation, 
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‘*Tue Last Rose or Summer.’’—How fleet is time! How quickly the seasons 
pass! A few months ago the smiling spring opened her varied stores of living green 
and native loveliness; spread out her verdant fields and flowers; gave the woods, 
and fields and meadows a ravishing charm, and spread far and wide her unmingled 
grandeur to lighten the earth with smiles and vigor of life. But soon the blighting 
winds of autumn change the scene, and the green leaves and tender flowers are 
stripped of all their radiant glory. The freshness and verdure of the fields disap- 
pear; the leafy forest no longer wears its mantle of green; stern decay has tinged 
with sadness every thing in nature; while the keen blast announces the approach of 
winter. 

What lessons of eternal truth do these changes teach! What salutary instructions 
may be gathered from the falling leaf and fading flower! ‘I have watched,” said a 
beautiful writer, ** the fall of the last leaves in autumn. I may endure to see them 
put forth once more; but when they full again, they will fall, perhaps, to cover my 


grave!’? How appropriate and how true is the language of the poet: 


‘*See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground; 
Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and solemn sound.” 


At length we come to that period wher all the flowers have faded save “ the last 
rose of summer.”? We gaze upon the native stem with feelings of regret, and think 
it passingly strange that flowers so lovely should have faded so soon. But it is true 
they have all been stripped from the parent stem by the winds of autumn, and now 
the last one remains to tell the sad story of the change that has come over them. 
And while we contemplate the scene with subdued and melancholy feelings, we hear 
the whispering of the poet’s song: 


**°Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone. 
No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
And give sigh for sigh.” 


Yes, truly! It hangs its weary head, and turns to the earth from which it sprang, 
and longs to depart. Its friends have fallen around it, and it remains sad and lonely 
in acold unfeeling land. Pale, beautious flower—the companions of thy youth have 
fallen to the grave; and ere we seek thy native place again, thou too shalt have 
dropped into the tomb! 

We linger around the spot and we feel unwilling to depart; and as we apply to 
ourselves the beautiful lesson taught by that solitary rose, we repeat with fervent 


lip: 


‘I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To pine on the stem; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves on the bed, 
Whiere thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead.’’ 
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**So soon may I follow 
When friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away; 
When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This cold world alone.’’ 


In many of the scenes which checker the life of man, he may be compared to the 
rose. That beautiful flower comes forth in early summer decked in charms that 
neither pen nor pencil can describe. But chilled by time and blighting winds, its 
beauty fades, and the lovely flower withers and falls to decay. So with man. In 
early life he goes forth with timid step upon an untried world. Ere long the bloom 
of youth fades from his brow. For a while he bravely buffets the storm of human 
ills, but at length he too yields to the common destiny of all earthly things, and 
sinks into the grave. But as the rose awakes again in the returning spring, so shall 
he, if virtue has marked his course on earth, awaken in the morning of eternity to 
the joys of an endless and happy immortality. The rose returns to fade again; but 
man shall die no more. Glorious destiny! The good man shall bloom again in that 
garden of delights which God has prepared for the just; there to meet again the 
companions of his youth, the friends whom he loved, the parents and children he 
so fondly cherished—all who on earth have lived the life of the righteous and died 
the death of the just. 

Glorious, we repeat, is the destiny of man, which faith and hope present to his 
contemplation. Here, like the passing flower, he flourishes for a season; but this 
world is only to him a land of probation—a passage that leadsto the other and 
brighter world, where angels and saints shall be his companions during the long 
ages of eternity. 


A PICTURE. 


Tis past the midnight hour—a mouldering fire 
Sheds a faint glimmer through the narrow room. 
A single taper, flickering to expire, 
With fitful gleams just variates the gloom. 


Within an antique chair beside the hearth, 
Sits a young girl of scarcely twenty years— 
Pale is she, pale as something not of earth, 
And on her cheek still rests the undried tears. 


Backward her head reclines against the chair, 
And on her shoulder her pale cheek reclines, 

While in thick, wavy folds, her unbound hair 
Her slender form and snowy arms entwines. 


Within her hands she clasps a Rosary 

Of palm- wood, brought from out the Holy Land— 
A priceless gift!—no richer one had she— 

No richer one could wealth or power command. 


All day had she been burdened and o’erwrought, 
And midnight found her unprepared for bed. 
It mattered not, her couch she never sought 
Till she, each night, her rosary had said. 


And she had said the chaplet nearly through, 
When her tired senses lost at length their power, 
And sleep stole o’er her as a gentle dew 
Falleth by night upon some drooping flower. 
The night is passing, day will shortly break, 
Let the poor weary one sleep on the while. 
From dreams of heaven may she in peace awake! 
Oh, Mary Mother deign on her to smile }j 
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THE MAPLE TREE. 


O sacrep tree beneath whose shade 

I oft in happy childhood play’d, 

Long may thy ample boughs be seen 
To wave in wreaths of living green— 
Long may thy dark green foliage move 
The ¢ grace and glory ‘of the grove— 
Long may the wild bird’s sweetest song 
Be heard thy leefy boughs among: 

For during life I’il cherish thee, 

Thou dear beloved Maple Tree. 


Bright do thy swelling blossoms grow, 
Ere yet departs the winter’s snow; 
And fairer than the vernal flowers, 
Thy leaflets glow in autumn bowers. 
In summer fairer and more green 
Than all the forest, art thou seen. 

Oft in thy shade hath Fancy wove 
Her fairest wreaths in dreams of love: 
Fond memory oft reverts to thee, 
Thou fondly cherished Maple Tree. 


Oft on this spot, while yet a child, 
I’ve sat and viewed Gunpowder wild— 
Here on this self-same verdant seat, 
The waters rippling ’neath my feet; 
And laughed to see the fishes gleam 
Like golden arrows in the stream; 

Or launched leaf-vessels to the gale, 
And watched to see them sink or sail. 
For many a scene of childish glee 
Was this dear, dear old Maple Tree. 


And oft on yon extended bough 

I’ve watched the robin e’en as now, 
Her nest with skilful art prepare 

To rear her little offspring there; 

When wearied nature sought repose 
This green bank was the bed I chose. 
Of every tree, both great and small, 

The Maple is the queen of all; 

Than Palm or Fir, I’d rather see 

Thy dark green boughs, old Maple Tree. 


Here first Maria I did view, 

Her yellow locks, bedecked with dew, 
As sweet in girlish bloom she smil’d, 
Nor woman quite, nor quite a child. 
I often here enraptured stray’d 

To meet this lovely blue-eyed maid. 
But, ah! to other climes she’s flown, 
And left me here to weep alone: 

But, for her sake, I’ll ever be 

A friend to this old Maple Tree. 


Here let my closing days be spent 

Beneath this shade in calm content. 

Here give my eyes their latest view, 

Where first the light of heaven they knew: 

Here let life’s ebbing tide retire; 

Here let the vital lamp expire: 

And when my troubled dream shall close 

With all its joys, and all its woes, 

O! then, here let my pillow be 

3eneath this grand old Maple Tree. 
August 2d, 1858, 
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Recorp or EVENTS. 


From August 20th, to September 20th, 1858. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—The foreign journals represent the condition of the Pontifical States as 
exceedingly prosperous. The deficiencies which long existed between receipts and 
expenditures of the government have disappeared. The budget of the Roman 
States for 1858 is made public, and at once refutes the unjust allegations against the 
Pontifical Government. The balance sheet presents receipts at 79,175,375 francs; 
the expenditure 78,408,118 francs. The Consulta, or Chamber of Accountability, 
estyblished by the present Pontiff to supervise the State expenses, has proposed 
several retrenchments, which were approved. The Consulta has fulfilled its func- 
tions satisfactorily, and is acredit to the Government. This favorable balance has 
been struck, although the expenditure for extra and important public works had to 
be liquidated—viz., the organization of the Pontifical troops, the new artillery, the 
building of vessels of large proportions for the new steam fleet, so necessary for the 
public service. Those are existing fruits of the present successful administration, 
and attest the Pontiff’s anxiety for the welfare of his States. Moreover, railroads 
and steam vessels are already far advanced. Another circumstance of still greater 
difficulty is highly characteristic of the Pontiff’s love of progress and substantial 
reform—viz., the total extinction of the paper currency, the legacy of the Republic, 
amounting to twenty-three millions of francs, all this paper money withdrawn, and 
in the hands of the Government, and silver coinage substituted. Those are patent 
facts, promising well for a prosperous futurity, and refuting the daily slanders of 
the private correspondents throughout the adverse press of England, France, and 
Germany, so sedulously copied by our newspapers at home. 

The enterprise of lighting the city of Rome with gas is progressing satisfactorily; 
and the Holy Father to show his appreciation of the undertaking has been pleased 
toname Mr. Sheperd, the engineer of the company, ‘* Chevalier ’’ of the Order of 
Pio Nono. 

The festival of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, August 15th, was celebrated 
with the most imposing ceremonies in the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. His 
Holiness the Pope was present at the Mass, which was sung by His Eminence 
Cardinal Patrizi, Bishop of Albano, Vicar-General and Archpriest of the Basilica. 
Afterwards, according to the custom established by Pope Benedict XIV, His Holi- 
ness gave the Benediction Urbi et Orbi from the baleony in front of the church. 
The whole of Rome was illuminated in the evening as it had been on the Vigil. It 
is currently reported that next montha consistory will be held wherein the Pope 
will name a great many Bishops, and that, very probably, two Cardinals will be 
made. The names are supposed to be Mgr. Bizarri, secretary of the Bishop regular, 
and Mgr. Quglia, who, according to all accounts, was reserved ‘*in petto ’’ in the 
last consistory; but we do not vouch for the truth of this statement. 


France.—The late decree of the government demanding that the landed property 
of hospitals and other benevolent institutions be sold, and the proceeds be invested 
in state rents, has called forth the most determined opposition on the part of the 
whole Catholic population. ‘The Univers qualifies the whole measure as coutrary to 
the principles of morality and of policy. Louis Veuillot objects to it, especially 
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that the state rents decrease in value while the land rents increase, and that political 
catastrophes, which in France are anything but impossible, would endanger the entire 
property of the beneficent institutions. It argues, therefore, that an execution of 
this measure would be the ruin of public beneficence. The same opinion is expressed 
by all the Catholic papers of France. 

The Association for founding Catholic Schools in the East, which was established 
in 1856, has extended itself widely in the provinces. It has lately been approved by 
the Pope, who has also granted numerous indulgences to its members. Its centre is 
now in Paris. It celebrated its second aniversary in Paris on May 28th, when Abbe 
Lavigerie, professor at the Sorbonne, read the annual report, which, however, is 
not published in the French papers. Father Rousseau, who has for several years 
devoted himself to the same work, and established schools in Saida, Tyre, Damascus, 
St. Jean d’Acre, and is on the point of erecting others in four more towns, spends 
some time in France, where he collects large sums for his missions. For the same 
purpose, Father Alphonse Maria Ratisbonne, a converted Jew, and founder and 
superior of a monastic congregation of converted Jewesses, the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Sion, is sojourning in France. He is establishing, at present, a convent 
and church of his order in Jerusalem, on the place where, according to tradition, 
Pilate exclaimed, Behold the man! which place he lately purchased from the Mussul- 
mans. The liberality of the French Catholics for missionary purposes, induces 
also every year one or several of the Bishops of the United Eastern Churches to 
have recourse to it. 

According to a correspondence from Manilla, the French-Spanish expedition 
against Cochin China, under the command of Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, was to 
set sail from Manilla in the first days of June. It was designed first, to take pos- 
session of the bay and town of Tucoso, and then to force the King to desist from 
the persecution of the Christians, and to give guarantees for the future; or, in case 
he should refuse this, to advance against his capital Huefo. How the French mis- 
sionaries generally labor, may be seen from the letter of a missionary on the Penin- 
sula of Corea, which is published with great satisfaction by the Constitutionnel. 
According to this letter, ‘* there is a strong conviction in the minds of the people 
that Corea must become a French country. Already the King has prepared a place 
for his retreat; and the people, pagans as well as Christians, tired of a government 
which starves them to death, turn their looks toward France, and await their safety 
from her.”’ 

It is reported that Marshal Pelissier has asked to be removed from the English 
Embassy, and his request would shortly be complied with. It is also stated that he 
is shortly to be married to a near relative of the Empress Eugenie. 


EneLanp.—Scarcely a week passes without giving evidence of the steady increase of 
Catholicity in England. At Scarborough a large and beautiful church was recently 
opened under the patronage of St. Peter. Cardinal Wiseman was present and 
preached on the occasion. Besides His Eminence, several other prelates and clergy- 
men were present, together with a large concourse of the laity. 

[t is rumored that a coadjutor will shortly be appointed to the venerable Bishop 
of Beverly. This illustrious prelate is now the senior member of the English 
Hierarchy, and when he was consecrated there were only four bishops in all Eng- 
land, now there are fourteen, discharging the functions of their sacred calling, beside 
three, who are relieved from active duty. ‘*The increasing tendency of certain 
portions of the Anglican clergy to introduce into their form of worship Catholic 
ceremonies and practices, is causing considerable sensation and no small dismay 
among the haters of everything which savors of ‘* Popery.’? The confessional 
question which has thrown Belgravia into hysterics, is presenting itself in various 
localities throughout the country. A great excitement has been created in a small 
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town in Berkshire by one of the clergymen of the locality having heard the confes- 
sions of certain of his parishioners. A memorial has been addressed to the Bishop 
of Oxford by the Vicar, churchwardens and a portion of the inhabitants, praying 
for an inquiry into the case, and stating that they are surprised and alarmed at ‘ the 
progress of certain Romanizing doctrines and practices in the bosom of the A nglican 
church—one of which they would specify—scarcely ever heard of since the days of 
the Reformation till within the past few years—an unscriptural and un-Anglican 
mode of confession; and unless these practices are checked by the firm hand of 
authority, they fear that the general character of the clergy will be lowered in the 
eyes of their parishioners, that the happy and free intercourse which now exists 
between both parties will be destroyed, and that the clergy and laity will be sepa- 
rated into two distinct bodies. Their address, however, has produced no effect, the 
answer of the Bishop being in favor of the clergyman, and informing the Vicar and 
churchwardens and others that things were not half so bad as they represented them, 
and that in short they were making much ado about nothing.” Cor. of Pilot. 


IrELanp.—Cardinal Wiseman in Ireland.—The visit of His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman to Ireland, is an event that will long be remembered. On the 23d of 
August he arrived in Kingstown from Hollyhead, accompanied by the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Clifford, and other distinguished personages. On the following day he 
proceeded to Ballinasloe, for the purpose of participating in the ceremonies of the 
consecration of the magnificent church of St. Michael. His Eminence preached on 
the occasion in his usual eloquent and impressive manner. His reception and enter- 
tainment at Ballinasloe were most cordial and enthusiastic. A correspondent of one 
the Dublin papers thus describes the scene: ‘ The extraordinary demonstrations of 
‘ome on the arrival of Cardinal Wiseman have been continued 


public joy and wel 
throughout the evening and up to an advanced hour to-night with increasing enthusi- 
asm. The streets have been densely crowded, not only by the inhabitants of the 
town but of the country around, who poured in to participate in the general happi- 
ness. Numbers of respectable persons have come from distant places in order to 
attend the ceremony to-morrow. 

* The town has been beautifully illuminated, and presented an extremely brilliant 
appearance. A few houses were in darkness, but so few in number and so far be- 
tween, that they merely served to show ina more striking manner the universality 
of this tribute of respect to his Eminence. The majority of the windows were 
decorated, in addition to the candles, with flowers tastefully disposed and formed 
into appropriate devices, which produced an exceedingly pleasing effect. Chinese 
lamps were hung out at favorable points in the open air, and flags waved gracefully 
in the night air. The streets were lighted up from end to end, the houses of the 
gentry and traders, down to the humblest cottage, furnishing respectively their quota 
of artificial light. Thousands promenaded through the town till near midnight, and 
the music of a band assisted to enliven and afford amusement.’? His Eminence met 
with a similar reception at every place he entered during his stay in Ireland. 

Several riots tock place at Kilkenny and other places in the neighborhood on 
account of the introduction of reaping machines on the farms of Mr. Hughes and 
other gentlemen. ‘The laborers infatuated with the idea that they would be left to 


Starve, turned out aud wantonly destroyed the machines, declaring open war against 





every instrument for cutting grain save the reaping hook. The papers announce 





the return to the Catholic fold of several families that were tempted to forsake their 
i 

religion by the offers of relief in times of distress. The venerable and sainted Sr, 
Mary Augustine, Superioress of the Convent of the Holy Cross, recently departed 
this life. 

Cutyva.—Late advices from Europe bring the gratifying intelligence that a treaty 

5 ? t 

has been concluded by France and England with China, by which among other im- 
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portant concessions, Christianity is to be tolerated in the Celestial Empire, and tae 
Christian Missionaries to be under the protection of the government. Several ports 
are to be opened to foreigners, and Europeans are to be allowed to travel unmolested 
through the Empire. China also agrees to indemnify France and England for the 
late outrages which led to the bombardment of Pekin by the French and English 
fleets. 


Tue East.—Accounts from Alexandria have been received of the punishment of 
the inhabitants of Djedah for the foul and cold-blooded assassination of the English 
and French consuls there. ‘The step’’ writes a correspondent of an exchange, **seems 
somewhat precipitate, but I cannot find fault with it on that account. It will havea 
most beneficial effect in showing the fanatics of the East that they cannot assassinate 
Christians with impunity. Had the punishment of the assassins been left to the 
Turkish authorities, these wretches, through the dilatoriness of the Porte, would 
have escaped, and, encouraged by impunity, would have commenced their acts of 
atrocity on the first opportunity. The circumstances of the bombardment are these: 
The commander of the Cyclops, acting, it is said, according to orders, appeared with 
his vessel before the guilty town, and sent a communication to the Kaimakan insisting 
on the punishment of the assassins within a period of thirty-six hours. The Kai- 
makan being absent, forty hours elapsed without any answer being sent to the des- 
patch, the bombardment commenced and continued at intervals for nearly three days. 
A Pasha went on board the Cyclops and assured the Captain that the guilty persons 
would be punished as soon as an order arrived from Constantinople, as capital pun- 
ishment cannot be inflicted on any person within the Sultan’s dominions without an 
order from the seat of the Ottoman Government. The bombardment, says the tele- 
gram, was nevertheless continued until a special commissioner arrived from Constan- 
tinople, when eleven of the insurgents were publicly hanged before the whole port, 
and three others sent on to Canstantinople.”’ 


DoMESTIC INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Diocese or Bartimore.—Religious Reception.—Miss Emily Welsh and Miss 
Elizabeth Harman, both of this city, received the white veil on Tuesday the 31st of 
August, in the Convent Chapel at Mount de Sales, the former taking in religion the 
name of Sister Mary Aimee, the latter that of Sister Mary Clare. The Very Rev. 
H. B. Coskery, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Guistiniani, officiated on the occasion. 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Charleston, during his short stay in this city, on his return 
from Cincinnati with several Ursuline Nuns who are to be located at Columbia in 
his diocese, preached an eloquent sermon at the Cathedral. The nuns during their 
stay in our midst, were entertained at the Carmelite Convent in our city, The Right 
Rev. Bishop McGill, of Richmond, was in this city in the early part of September, 
on his way from one portion of his diocese to another. He preached in the Cathedral 
at the opening of the Jubilee exercise in that parish. 


2. Diocese or Puitapetpuia.—Confirmation.—The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to 60 persons on Sunday, the 22d of 
August, at St. Bridget’s Church, Schuylkill Falls. 


3. Diocese or New Yorx.—The corner-stone of a new church under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Ward, was laid on the 12th of September, by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Hughes. A new church is also about to be built at Morrisania, by 
the Rev. Mr. Ward. 

Religious Reception.—At the Ursuline Convent, Melrose, on 13th of Sept. four 
young ladies took the black veil and one the white veil. The Rev. Father Starrs, 
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Vicar-General of the diocese, officiated in the absence of the Most. Rev. Arch- 
bishop. After the ceremony, Father Starrs delivered an impressive address to the 
congregation. One of the young ladies who took the black veil was the daughter of 
Mr. Henry Zimmer, of Bushwick. The Rev. Mr. Albrecht, and otiers of the 
Montrose Avenue Roman Catholic Church, were present and officiated. 

A Will Case.-—A will case has been recently decided in New York, involving some 
points of interest to Catholics. The particulars are thus briefly stated: ‘* A certain 
James Fitzpatrick died, leaving a will, by which the principal portion of his estate 
was left to his two children, with the following qualtfication as to their heirs: * But 
in case either of them shall die, leaving no children, then I give the one-half of that 
child’s portion of the said real and personal estate to the survivor of them, and the 
other half to the Roman Catholic Church for the good of my soul.’ The deceased 
attended St. Peter’s Church, New York, while a resident of that city, and a ques- 
tion arose as to his meaning by the words ‘Roman Catholic Church.’ Did heintend 
by it the particular chureh which he attended, or the Catholic Church in New York, 
or the United States, or the whole Catholic Church, regarded in its unity, and not 
some one of its local visible parts? Judge Ingraham, of the Supreme Court, decided 
the week before last that the clause was void tor uncertainty, because, first, there is 
no such corporate organization in the city of New York as the Roman Catholic 


} } 


Church. Second, that there is no such corporate body as the Catholic Church known 
to the law. Third, that there are several Catholic Churches in New York city, but 
neither of them is named in the will.’? Duving the trial the name of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York was in some way introdaced, which gave occasion to cer- 
tain papers to charge that distinguished prelate with an attempt to stand between the 
heirs and the property in dispute. This drew forth from the Archbishop a letter to 
-l, 


any part 





the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, in which he distinctly denies havins 








or interest whatever, directly or indirectly, in the result of the controver 


4. Diocese or Boston.—Dedication.—On Sunday, the 19th of September, the 
feast of the Seven Dolors, the Right Rev. Bishop of Boston dedicated St. Anne’s 
Church, Worcester. The sermon at High Mass was preached by the Rev. James A. 
Healy, secretary of the bishop and chancellor of the diocese. The same illustrious 
prelate recently administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to about 600 persons, in 
St. Mary’s Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


5. Diocese or Cincinnati.—This diocese has been favored by the recent arrival 
from Europe of a colony of the Franciscan Sisters of the Poor. These good Sis- 
ters, says the Telegraph, who promise to be a great blessing to Cincinnati, will be 
located on Bank street, where a house and lot have been prepared for them by the 
Rev. Mr. Hengehold. The line of usefulness pursued by those Sisters is different 
from that of the communities existing here, in that they take the aged and sick in 
their house, as well as tend them in their domicils. 

Confirmation.—There were forty-three persons recently confirmed in St. Philome- 
na’s Church, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell; and three bells consecrated by 
the same Most Rev. Prelate, in St. Augustine’s Church, on Sunday, August 29th. 
The Catholics of Madisonville, Hamilton county, Ohio, have commenced the erec- 
tion of a Catholic church forty-five by twenty-five and sixteen feet high. The lot 
was purchased, and the foundation built and paid for last year. The work is now 
fast progressing to completion. 


6. Diocese or Hartrorp.—Confrmation.—The Right Rev. Bishop McFarland 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation, on August 22d, at Warren and Bristol, 
R.I., to over one hundred persons; and on September 5th, the same Right Rev. 
Prelate conferred the same Sacrament on 140 persons at Danberry, Conn. 
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. Diocese or Cuicaco.—Increase of Catholicity in this Diocese.—It is a pleasing 
het t, writes a correspondent of one of the New York journals, but it is natural ina 
locality like northern Hlinois, where the traditions are still fresh that the Catholic 
missionary was the first white man that ever traversed their soil. The wide fields 
traveled over by Marquette, in his labors among the Indians, are now blooming with 
the fruits of white civilization. It is natura! that the people of those regions should 
be well disposed to the religion that gave them, in its missionary, their first pioneer. 

The history of Catholicity here is remarkable. Only in 1833, twenty-five years 
ago, the Catholic See of Detroit was established. It had jurisdiction over a vast and 
indeterminate territory—Michigan, part of Indiana and Illinois, Wisconsin, ete. 
Afterwards, the See of Vincennes, Indiana, was established, and the north-east part 
of Illinois came under the jurisdiction of the lamented and saintly Brute. Then it 
was that the Rev. J. Gueguen was sent as a missionary into Lake county, who 
built a church at what is now Little Fort. In 1844 the first See in the State of Mili 
nois was established at Chicago, and shortly afterwards Bishop Quarter of that S 
sent the Rev. B. McGorisk into that region. He it was who began the first rite 
at Waukeegan. The principal part of the labor of building the church has been 
accomplished under the present pastor, Mr. Coyle. There is a flourishing Catholic 
school attached to this church, Mr. Robert Kelly being the teacher. A ‘* Young 
Men’s Catholic Historical Association,’’ under the auspices of the pastor, has been 
formed, and holds regular meetings in the school-house. Thus Catholicity extends 
and grows over the face of the country. 


8. Diocese or Porttanp.—On the 22d of August, the Right Rev. Bishop Bacon 
administered Confirmation to 449 persons, many of whom were adults. The Bishop 
preached an eloquent sermon on the occasion. 

Religious Reception.—On Sunday, the 4th of September, at the Convent Chapel, 
Manchester, Miss Johana Dillon, called in religion Sister Mary Veronica, received 
the white veil and habit of the order of mercy from the hands of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bacon. The Bishop preached a most eloquent and instructive sermon on the 
occasion. The above institution has been but a short time in existence, and we are 


happy to learn that it is in a most prosperous condition. 


9. Diocese or Covincron.— Ordination.—Charles F. Hone, late a student of Em- 
mettsburgh Seminary, received the tonsure, minor orders and sub-deaconship, on 
Friday, the 28th of August; deaconship on Saturday, and priesthood on Sunday, the 
29th, at the High Mass, at the hands of the Right Rev. George A. Carrell, Bishop 
of Covington. Rev. Mr. Hone is stationed at the Seminary and Prep eratory Col- 
lege of St. Stanislas, Scott county, Ky. 


10. Diocese or Ricumonp.—The corner-stone of the new Catholic Church at Fair- 
fax station, Va., on the Orangeland Alexandria Railroad, was laid by the Right 
Rev. John McGill, Bishop of Richmond, on Sunday, the 12th of September. 


11. Diocese or Newark.—Dedication—On the 19th of August, the Church of 
St. Michael (German), was dedicated by the Right Rev. Bishop Bayley. Sunday, 
September 5th, was the festival of St. Quietus, Martyr, whose relics are preserved in 
St. Mary’s Church, Hoboken. The day was celebrated with pomp and solemnity. 
The Rev. Father Hecker preached at the High Mass, and Rev. Father Deshon 
preached at Vespers in the evening. The relics of the saint were exposed for the 
veneration of the faithful. At the close of the late retreat of the clergy of this dio- 
cese, the Right Rev. Bishop announced that he was about to establish a new sister- 
hood for his diocese, to be devoted to the care of the poor and the sick, and to 
education. The difficulty of obtaining the Sisters of Charity or of Mercy in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply the wants of his dioeese, seems to have impelled the Right 
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Rev. Dr. Bayley to this step. A building will shortly be erected at Newark for the 
mother house of the new congregation. 


12. Diocese or Dusugve.—The Right Rev. Bishop Smyth, of Dubuque, ordained 
four priests for his diocese, on the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and also a deacon for the diocese of St. Paul. All of the gentlemen who 
were ordained priests are said to possess a very high order of talents. The Bishop 
was assisted in the ceremony of ordination by the venerable Father Donohoe, V.G., 
Superior of the Convent of the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin; by Father Walsh, of 
New Mellerey Monastery; Father Jarboe, O. S. D., President of Sinsinawa Mound 
College; Rev. James B. Donelan, late pastor of St. Matthew’s church, Washington 
city, D. C.; and Rev. J. F. Brazil, late vicar-general of Wheeling, Va., who deliv- 
ered a sermon on the occasion. All the Rev. gentlemen named are now of this 
diocese, and make the number of priests fifty, including those ordained. In addition 
to the seminary attached to the Convent of the Sisters of the B. V. M. on their 
extensive and beautiful farm eight miles from Dubuque, and their day school, which 
they have conducted for the last fifteen years in the city, they have just now opened 
another school, on a lofty eminence, at the North end of the city, and attached to 
St. Patrick’s church, of which the Rev. Mr. McCabe is pastor. Free schools are 
kept by the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, attached to the Cathedral, St. 
Patrick’s, and Trinity churches. Our good Bishop will leave next week for St. 
Louis, to attend the Provincial Council which opens on the Sth of September. This 
Council will nominate three new Bishops to Rome, for the Dioceses of Chicago, St. 
Paul and Omaha, N. T. Tablet. 


SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. 


American Treaty with Cuiwa.—A treaty between our government and China 
has lately been concluded, by which many important concessions have been made 
on the part of the latter country. Among other stipulations are the following: 

A direct correspondence between the American minister and the government at 
Pekin. The right of an annual visit to Pekin, and permanent residence of the minis- 
ter there, with not more than twenty in his suite, if accorded to other powers. The 
suppression of piracy, and the opening of new ports to include Swatow and Taiman, 
in Formosa. The United States shipping never to pay higher duties than those of 
the most favored nations. The double tonnage duty abolished.—Absolute tolera- 
tion for Christianity. The legation of the United States is to be located for the 
present at Canton, but hereafter it will be stationed at Shanghai. Exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States authorities over the rights and intercourse of its citizens, 
Immunity of national flag and obligation of neutrality. Apprehension of mutineers 
and deserters, and of punishment of criminals. All other rights and powers granted 
to any other nation, not mentioned in this treaty, to inure to the benefit of the 
United States, its merchants or citizens. The treaty to be ratified within a year by 
the United States and by the Emperor forthwith. The claims for pecuniary indem- 
nity, either for English, American or French losses neither admitted nor denied, 
but referred to Canton. 


Burning oF THE QuaRANTINE Hospitat, Staten Istanp, N. Y.—On the 2d of 
Sept. an attack was made on the Quarantine buildings on Staten Island. From one of 
the New York papers we take the following particulars: An organized force of 
about 1000 armed men assailed the north-west corner of the wall, and, tearing it 
down, passed into the enclosure and set fire to the shanties used as hospitals for 
yellow fever and-small pox patients. The large brick building on the hill, called 
the **St. Nicholas,’? was also fired and consumed. Another building, used for 
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small pox patients, was also consumed. ‘The mob broke in the gates to the main 
entrance also, and the engines were taken in but the hose was cut, and the firemen 
manifested no disposition to extinguish the fire. The mob deliberately entered the 
several hospitals, and, removing the sick, piled straw beds and bedding in the door- 
ways and windows and set them on fire. Dr. Thompson, the Health Officer, called 
his men, about sixty in number, into his house, and armed them with muskets, 
but the force was too powerful to render any attempt to oppose them successful. 
The Harbor Police were all on duty in their boats, but the mob was beyond their 
control when they reached the ground. One of Dr. Thompson’s stevedores was 
shot in the back with a ball and buckshot. The inmates of Quarantine were ina 
state of great excitement, fearing that the mob intended to take their lives. Dr. 
Bissell, the resident physician, in his excitement, put a musket to the head of one 
the Harbor Police, and came near shooting him. 

It is ascertained that the burning of the Quarantine buildings at Staten Island was 
decided upon at a meeting of citizens held recently at Castleton. Ray Tompkins, 
and Thomas Burns, hotel keepers, were active at this meeting. The Board of Health 
of Castleton also posted a handbill, signed by the chairman and secretary, in which 
the Quarantine establishment was denounced as a nuisance too intolerable to be 
borne, and recommended the citizens to protect themselves by abating it without de- 
lay. The plan was to burn all the buildings, and placing the sick in a barge, tow 
them to the city, and leave them anchored off the Battery. The number of the sick 
is 81, several of whom are near death. No disguise was attempted by the mob. 
The sick have been removed to Ward’s Island. 

New York, Sept. 3.—The remainder of the Quarantine buildings at Staten Island 
were burnt last night. The conflagation commenced soon after the adjournment of a 
meeting of the citizens of Richmond county. Among the buildings burned were 
the six cottages occupied by the boatmen of the station, the large mansion occupied 
by Dr. Waller, deputy health officer, and the fine brick dwelling house of Dr. Bissel. 
The furniture had been removed from the buildings, excepting the Jast named. Dr, 
B., though warned of the intended burning, refused to move an article. The mob, 
it is stated, was led by Ray Tompkins, Chief Engineer of the Staten Island Fire 
Department, who appeared in his fireman’s uniform. 

Soon after midnight the female hospital was set fire to and wholly consumed. It 
contained seventy-five patients, who were previously removed, and placed on the 
grass plat between the hospital and the resident physician’s house, the latter being 
still on fire, where they remained during the night, covered with showers of sparks 
from the burning buildings. 





OBITUARY.—Died, August 20th, at New Orleans, the Rev. Dominic Moro. 
The deceased went to New Orleans for his health, but fell a victim to the prevailing 
epidemic. 

Died, in the early part of September, in the city of New York, the Rev. Mr. 
McEvoy, of Rochester. 

Died, on the 25th of August, at the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Charleston, 
Sister Mary Maepa en, in her 73d year, and the 25th of her religious profession. 
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